_ What the People Expect from 


: ‘An Editorial 
THE EYES of Americans and of the world are on to- 
day's opening of Congress—and especially on the Senate. 
Our boastful claim to being among the: most democrati- 


cally ruled countries in the world will come up for a test 


as never before. 


The people may not have long to wait to draw a con- 


clusion. They may get the answer to their questions with- ° 


in hours of the formal opening. Or they may for the first 
time witness an all-dut struggle to free Congr ess from the 
paralyzng grip of a reactionary clique coming from states 
casting a small minority of the ona vote. 


Will the Senate change 


Rule 22, the means through 


which that minority has always been able to veto majority 
decisions and filibuster to death legislation favoring the 
people? Will the Senate break with reactionary “seniority” 
tradition and mame a defender of the Constitution to re-. 


place Sen. 
tee? - 


Eastland as Chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 


. Even the conservative New York Times, not particu- 
larly noted as a champion for disturbing long- established 
procedures, yesterday editorially called on the Senate to 
name someone for the Judiciary Committee post other 
than Eastland, who is not only a racist but openly calls for 
defiance of Supreme Court rulings. 

For the first time an organized effort is to be made in 
the Senate to change these two rules so dear to reaction- 
aries. Some 13 Senators have already aligned themselves 
with the effort, among them six Republicans. The latter 
are moving bey ‘ond the very limite dcivil rights program 
of the administration. President Eisenhower and Vice- 
President Nixon have been mum on the Rule = issue. But 


the outcome of the struggle 


to change Rule 22 may well 


depend on whether Nixon, as chairman of the Senate, will 
permit the majority to set the Senate’s rules. 

~ Closely related to the rules and civil rights struggle. is 
the general outlook in this session of Congress for a policy 
of peace and for much of the labor-liberal program to meet 


the domestic needs of the people. If the most reactionary | 


(Continued 


on Page >) 


Congress Hears Ike 


Friday on Mid-East 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—President Eisenhower advised ‘demand 


Congressional leaders today he would like to appear per- 
sonally before a joint session of Congress Friday to outline) 


the new Eigenhower Doctrine” for 
the Middle East. 
—— Sam 


‘eo Editorial Page 5 
Ss 


had agreed to the Friday date, mae 
only approval by Senate leaders 


Xayburn said = | 


was ne ede d to m: ake it official. 


—— —_ 
—— 


authority to use money and troops 
in the Middle Fast. 

The plan was endorsed by 
Vinson (D-Ga), chairman of 
_4|House Armed Services Committee 
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[By ABNER W. BERRY 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 2. 


are attending a two-day confer- 
ence here ,called by the recently- 
|formed Ministers National Civil 
-|Rights Conference. The confer- 
ence headquarters is in Mt. Carmel 
Church. i 

Rev. David N. Licorish, assistant 
pastor of Harlem Abyssinia Baptist 
Church, led a delegation which 
met with House Democratic lead- 
ers Rayburn and McCormack, this 


| morning. 


He reported that their 
for seniority and patron- 
age rights to be restored to Rep. 


» rig 


— ~ 
The NAACP appealed to the 


| Senate yesterday to exclude Sen. 
The Drasident 1S silting ceils! y ¢ 


James O. Eastland (D-Miss) from 
the Senate Judiciary Committee 
for his statements and activities 


opposing desegregaticn. 


the 


; 


who predicted the administration! 


resolution will be approved 


| Congress. 


Tallahassee 
Continue 


_—— 


— 


Buses 


Suspended 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla., Jan. 2.—City transit buses re- 


mained in bars today by order of Gov. Leroy Collings, who} 


declared a state of emergency that left this city of 20,000 


population without 
transportation. Workers and shop- 
“" either used their cars or wa 
ed. 


Collins issued the order late 
page under a law’ empowering 
im to halt the. buses to “protect 
public safety.” Today’s bus runs 
were cancelled. No buses ran yes- 
téxday because of the holiday. 

A White Citizens Council meet- 
in gthe night before had raised the 
threat of violence and urged the 
Governor to use his emergency 
powers. 

Anti- -Negro violence which has 
crop up repeatedly at , the 
South’s other two bus integr ion 
frets in Montgomery and Birm- 
ingham, Ala., spread to Tallahassee 
yesterday in ‘the form of shooting | , 
and rock-throwing. 

A shotgun blast damaged a 
Negro’s grocery store and someone 
hurled rocks at four Negré homes, 
includin ng the home of the Rev. C. 
K. Steele, a leader of the Negro 
4 mead to integrate the buses 


“Police Chief Frank Stoutamire 
said investigators of the incidents 


any public! 


shad ‘not! found any 's ts. 
Steele, head of the'Negro Intér 


Civic Council, which has spear- 
-|headed. the integration movement, 
said he saw two teén-aged white 
boys wearing bluejeans throw the 
rocks through windows of | his 
home. 

Broken glass fell upon_a bed in 
which one of his children was 
sleeping but no one was hurt. — 

The bus company had_ been 
operating under a federal injunc- 
tion forbidding the Tallahassee 
City Commission from interfering 
with buses. 

The Negro Inter-Civic Council) 
met tonight to discuss the new de- 
velopment and urge members with 
cars to “pick up their friends” 
when the buses are idle. 

Steele said Gov. Collins “acted 
in good faith agd with good inten- 
tions, ‘but the: action fits uniquely 
into the pattern set by the White 
Citizens Council.” 

Meanwhile Negroes in »Tusca- 
loosa and Mobile, Ala., mapped 
plans for riding the buses on an 
integrated basis: 

A‘ mass meeting was called by 
Negroes at Mobile to-discuss a re- 


Jcent decision-of the local: bus lite 


(Continued ‘on Page 7) 


by 


The NAACP charged Eastland~ 
“has continuously and .persis-. 
tently” engaged in activities that: 

1. “Foster disrespect for law 
and promote domestic disorder.” 

“Undermine established | 


ate of the United States.” 

Eastland was chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee in 
the last Congress. 

“We do not make this appeal 
in a vengeful or spiteful spirit, al- 
though Senator Eastland has 
done and said much to arouse 
such feelings in the hearts of the 
Negro citizens of. America,” the 
letter said. 

“Our concern is solely with 
Senator Eastland’s fitness to 
serve, with dignity and compe- 
tence, as a member of a Senate 
committee which bears so vital 
a tesponsibility in the mainten- 
ance of healthy organs of jus- 
tice.” | 

ee a 
Adam Clayton Powell (D- NY) was 
granted, 


Rep. Powell had been penalized, 


because of his support for the Eis- 
enhower-Nixon ticket in the last 
election. Today's conference was 
Lin part a reaction on the part of 
Negro ministers to the unitive meas- 
ures taken. against Re 
contrast to. the hos 
party bolts by many Dixiecrat con- 
gressmen. 

The conference today also call- 
ed on Presisdent Eisenhower to 
issue a “Manifesto for Freedom.” 
The ministers wrote to the Presi- 
dent: 

“In order to maintain and _en- 
hanee the moral leadership that the| . 
U.S. enjoys in the eyes of the world 
.today, we call upon you to further, 


| 


(Continued on Page’7) 


public policy and reflect upon | 
the dignity and honor of the Sen- | 


| 


POWELL 


Negro Ministers — 


Launch Lobby for 
Civil Rights Bills 


—Some 100 Negro ministers from 20 states met today with 
Congressional leaders and the White House to press for action on: ending filibusters, 
passing civil rights bills, and enforcing Supreme Court desegregation rulings. The ministers. 


"MeCORMACK 


| The Ad Vacuum 


Seems like the printing industry in New York, especially 
that section which makes presses and sucli for newspapers, 
did a thumping business in 1956. Best ever, , Feports the N. Yue 


' 


| 


i;most newspapers and magazines,’ 


Powell nt spare cards, along with cash, spare 
nement of! or otherwise, that you have around, 


‘Times year-end financial review. 


Reason is the fat dveitiniaa | 
which has swelled the incomes of 


and has iraproved printing pro- 
cesses calling for new machinery. 
| Advertising is hitting the $10 -bil- 
lion mark for the year, they tell us. 


Kind of makes your mouth water, 
‘doesn't it? Well, it would if you 
were. sitting where we sit. We’ re| 
still sweating it out with the few 
hundred a day in contributions, 


| 
| 


the noble sacrifices of our readers} |' 


in lieu of advertising. 


Since we reported our last. to- 
tals received in last Monday's 
paper, we've received altogether 
$917, quite-a fall-off as a result of 
the holiday weekend. There’s still) 
more than $13,000 te go. We meee 
it before the bell tolls for January. 


We still were receiving - holiday | 
gifts and cards yesterday, and wilt) 
be glad to keep getting ‘them. Any 


why just send it along to us. 


Among the gifts was one for 
$15 from an iron worker in New 
York who writes he feels it it his} 
“obligation: to wish The Worker a: 
Happy New Year and would call 
on others in my line to do likewise.| © 
And not only in wishitig but a 
in contributing to the existence ‘of 
the newspaper that fights in the| 2 
interests ‘of the workingclass.” | 

There is '$10°' from ': “Sophie”, 


Bie. — 
Received since last 


weekend ___. ' 
Total to date ____-- na saawe 
Still to go : 
Make all checks and pane 
orders payable to. Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N. Y.; or 
bring to 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor. 
If you so desire, you can - buy 
postal money orders or bank 
checks without revealing identity. 
ae 


who. writes she is “following the 
example of our beloved - Foster”. 
She is referring to national Com- 
munist Party cada William’ Z. 
Foster, who recently . contributed 
his $10 to the DW drive: 

Season’s Greetings and $4 from 
another reader who feels “the paper 

is the only means of truth left to 
us”.Another greeting card and $10 
af a “small token of appreciation 
for the tremendous power of truth 
and justice the DW _ permeates 
through the length and asin of 
this glorious country of ours’. 

From a widow and double-gold 
star mother of World War Il 
comes another $5, again with or- 
chids to Art Shields for his Worker 
piece on Herbert Hoover and Hun- 
gary relief. Last week she sent 


$25 on a coupon book which 
she had collected through mem- 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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ritain Rejects Soviets’ Summit Meet 


| | f 
_ LONDON, Jan-.2.—Britain today rejected a Soviet suggestion for an early Big Four | : y 
disarmament conference with India’s participation, authoritative.sources disclosed. The SUNKEN TUG IS RAISED 


and put back to 


IN HARBOR OF PORT SAID 


The German -salvage fleet anch- 
ored at El Firdan bridge, midway | 
lalong the canal itself, continued 
dropping divers to examine sunk- 
en parts of the scuttled .bridge. 
‘Actual operation of lifting the 
‘bridge is not expected -to start for 
at least 36 hours. 

| The Italian salvage ship Squalo 
was able to proceed through a nar- 
; . . > 
row clearing through the bridges 
wreckage today, and moved south 
wwealll the sunken Egyptian ves- 
sel Akka, toughest obstruction in 


—— =| 


\ 


‘today that the United States 


cent Soviet proposal calling for 


4 


Premier Nikolai Bulganin. 
S OVI : RITER CON CERNED It was in teply to a Nov. 17 note 
7 j W : \ 
: | liminary disarmament conference , | 

OVER TITO VISIT TO U.S, arti skh ne Dutch Cane tesa 

y , ~ e ® Russia suggested such a meeting ing under United Nations ‘direc- 
should be followed later by a fuller tion, today hoisted a sunken tug 
icati ‘jtici ‘ugoslav! “In the slogan of ‘independcn — . 

Papen Re | q encom wt Ip % Ps oy 1... Participation of the North Atlantic bor, and UN salvage officials 
President Tito today and one’ said socialist countries an eir “de- Treaty Organization countries, the! --occed off “obstruction number 
the U. S. have aroused “concern.” new possibilities to realize their other nations, including China. The tug had been sunk right 
The articles appeared in the weekly famous ‘liberation’ of the peoples; The British note was dispatched! jn front af the three-domed Suez 

se ' | It accused “imperialism” of try-' for delivery to the Kremlin, the) waterfront. Officials said the tug 
aa theoretical magazine, Kom-| ing to set up “national commun- sources said. | can be repaired 

munist.  - ee 
48 NPE-! philosophy of the Soviet Uaton| 1. with the recent Soviet proposal] ~ 
rialists are using the slogan “na-' and other Socialist countries an for a modified “free-skies” inspee- 

East Europe and Communist par-| mend the Yugoslav line.” ray 
ties all over the world from the) “| | It must be admitted that the!__ 

“That is precisely why impe-jon certain Communist parties and 
jalist circlés with such joy snatch their leadership facilitates this re-| 

rialist circlés wi ich joy ei p AGGRESSION 
rade Tito of ‘independence’ for so-| said. _|BY: BRITISH 
cialist countries and Communist) The Kommunist limited its criti- : 

.the Soviet Communist Party,” New speech to the Yugoslav parliament 2.—Yemen charged today that Brit- ' , 
Times said. lin which he critieized Soviet policy|ish forces attacked its southern burg made the suggestion in a 
Tito’s possible visit to Washington retical dispute with the Russians lowing day and said that “shooting! which convenes tomorrow. He 
had aroused “concern” among So-|on the workers’ councils. jis still going on. said a Soviet-Allied withdrawal 
silent at the beginning of a new, parts of the Kardelj speech today. chief of the Yemeni delegation to/ment deadlock and set the pattern 
round of flirtation between the im-| The long analysis of the speech|the United Nations, addressed a for a follow-up peace in the Middle 

It charged that imperialist prop-|tradictions” and said it was “ab-|Hammarskjold asking him to use | 
aganda was utilizing the a, eat panied and “reactionary” and “help-'his good offices “to put an end to tor of the Office of War Informa- 
—jhaps is now in the “most serious 
ADMIT NO SOVIET WAR THREAT IN MIDEAST "os. 

| He suggested that the U. S. 
By-JOSEPH CLARK 
admitted yesterday that the “Eisenhower Doctrine” is based on a non-existent threat of|forces from Western Europe. 
Soviet military intervention in the Middle East. Stewart Alsop wrote in yesterday’s Tribune:| Warburg said such a U. S. pro- 
the Soviets intend to launch a| “There is a real danger, in the!of these-and other dangers of con- | Eastern European counties to 
parachute attack on, say, Iraq. . . .”; minds of many observers here, that flict in the Middle East. ;Maintain any political and eco- 
the Soviets have no reason to resort and artificial “state. It was cre-/for granted a threat they call “So-| The poposal wor 
to overt aggression in the Middle ated primarily as an alternate base viet’ or “Communist inflltration.”|drawal of Allied and Soviet forces 

Reston goes even further and!have now been rejected by the | is indicated by Reston’s references) West Germany would be released 
shows that there are real war Jordanians and who are expected to how the Jordanian people re-|from NATO and East Germany 
don’t come from the Soviet Union. | support of that government.” [ern imperialist influence. The|° Warburg said this would lay 
Reston denies the likelihood. of} Reston goes on to say’ there is|\“communist infiltration” consisted| the groundwork for reunification ‘of 

Army in the Middle East.” : : 

Where do the war threats come! Arabia and Iraq)” And he points|ation of those who had truckled to; western interests and infleuence, 

them from his high and official|officials here is that any such ef-|ers previously. 'terests and inflaence, in the Mid- 

: ifort might lead to an Israeli at-| Alsop describes what he consid-| dle East.” 

“The danger is that so much will tempt to seize the west bank of!ers Soviet “infiltration” when he ) 

be made of the proposed. Congres-the Jordan River in Jordan, and;points to Soviet support of Middle a useful service when they depre- 
East that insufficient attention will flict.” - | ‘“Nasser and his Syrian imitator, joalten Eisenhower Doctrine. Res- 
be paid to the serious political) The Eisenhower proposals, Res- Co. Serraj,’ Alsop writes, “are not!ton says the Doctrine doesn’t be- 


Warburg Urges All 
Troops Quit Europe 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—James P. Warburg proposed 


Warburg, wartime deputy direc-| 


make a counter-proposal to the re-) 


withdrawal of Western and Soviet 


be partitioned “among Syria, Saudi|imperialist candidates and repudi-|same objectives—to eliminate all) 


consider a phased withdrawal 


of Soviet and western forces from Western Europe. War- 


Germany “without military com- 
mitments to East or West, with its 
neutrality guaranteed by both the 
‘Soviet Union and the Western 
powers.” | 

Warburg told Congress foreign 
aid legislation is a “side issue” and 
should be disposed of quickly im 
order not “to obscure the much 
‘more far-reaching decisions” con- 
fronting the nation. 

He said the issue facing U. S. ~ 
policy-makers is whether the United 
‘States should accept the faet that 
its recent differences with Britain 
‘and France are “irreconcilable” and 
seek “permanent agreement” as the 
protector of the neutral nations. » 
| The other alternative, he said, 
is for the United States to try to 
‘rebuild its alliance with Britain 
‘a France “at the expense of 
newly-gained American prestige in 
the Afro-Asian world.” 

Warburg said efforts to rebuild 

the alliance will fail unless it is 
based on a “broader. more closely- 
‘knit and essentially non-military 
form.” It must provide, he said, 
for a common policy with respect 
to all non-western parts of the 
world. 
He said this calls for “far-reach- 
ing and painful” concessions in Af- 
rica and the Middle East by the 
European Allies as well as “some 
equally painful concessions” by the 
United States in the Far East. 

“So long as any discussion of 
our China policy remains taboo,” 
he said, “we shall be unable either 
'to abandon or to rebuild the At- 
‘lantic Alliance.” | 


British rejection was contained in a note from Prime Minister Anthony Eden to Soviet 
from Bulganin calling for a .pse- 
Soviet Union and India. ‘The Dutch Crane Arend, operat- 
MOSCOW, Jan. 2.—-Two Sovietcow” to advance its own aims. | 
,» disarmament conference with the f,5.. the Bottom of Port Said har- 
. a yh , oe 
that reports he is planning a trip to} stalinization the imperialists seek | members of the Warsaw Pact and’ 16” in -the Suez Canal. 
New Times and in the Communist | democracies,” the New Times said.|to the British Embassy in: Moscow) Canal Authority building on the 
: : ism” against the policies and| The note was understood to deal! work. 
The New Times said the impe-| ede 
tional communism” to try. to split, caid they were “trying to recom-| tion plan and other disarmament 
Soviet Union. ° ae attacks in the Yugolav press’ 
YEMEN CHARGES 
up the slogan advanced by Com- actionary activity,” the magazine 
parties from the Soviet Union and cism to Kardelj and his Dec. 7 UNITED NATIONS, N. Y., Jan. 
The New Times said reports of in Hungary and engaged in a theo- borders on Christmas and the fol-| memorandum to the new Congress 
viet opinion “which cannot remain} Komniwunist printed pertinent). Prince Sayful Islam Al-Hassan,| agreement could break the disarma- 
 perialist forces and Yugoslavia.” | by Kommunist called it “full of con-|letter to Secretary-General Dag! East. 
line of “independence from Mos-'ful to our class enemies. ‘this aggression.” | tion, said the United States per- 
tory. 
Washington correspondents of both the N. Y. Times and the N. Y. Herald Tribune 
“No one seriously believes that! — posal should respect the right of 
“The fact is,” Alsop adds, “that}war may break out over that weak) © Both Reston and, Alsop do take; nomic bonds they —_ 
d call for with- 
Fast.” jot operations for the British, who; What they mean by “infiltration”)from East and West Germany. 
threats in the Middle East, but they soon to withdraw their financial jected the British and other West-| from the Warsaw Pact. 
“open aggression by the Soviet,a threat that fordan’s territory may of victories in elections for anti- 
from? Here’s how Reston reports out further: “What worries some’ the British and other Western pow-| ultimately including American in- 
sources in Washington: 
Both Reston and Alsop perform 
sional declaration on the Middle|thus to another Arab-Israeli con-|East  anti-imperialist objectives.|cate the effectiveness of the so- 
problem developing in Jordan. ton writes, do not deal with any'Communists. But they share the (Continued on Page 7) 


Javits, Harriman Play Politics at Expense of Civil Rights 


(liberals at that) find it possible to;part in the fight agaisst Rule 22,{ Javits, in his statement Tuesday 
sacrifice principles for the sake of!he, Gov. Harriman, would not ap-;that he would not relinquish his 
narrow party interests. ‘point a Democratic successor. ‘state post until Jan. 9, qualified it 


Sen.-elect Jacob K. Javits 
and Gov. Averell Harriman} with the crucial anti-filibuster| ~Such a promise yy the Gavernor| by adding that Sen. Ives would 
notify him if it appeared he would 


have just given the people of battle starting today in the U. .S.,~ould have made it virtually im-| 
n s ; . , | ‘O ible for Javits io stand t.i be needed on Capitol Hill. In 
. Senat Wash avit: peer r0 ps 
New York a remarkable dem-|Senate in Was — ’ pavits wn The anti-filibuster, civu rights strug- 
onstration of how politicians !>¢ absent. Instead, he. wiil be 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


"gle would have gained, and both would change his plans and go to 
Albany zealously guarding the post Democratic and Repubtican party, Washington. 
ig |of State Attorney General untiljinterests wouid have taken a back! But it would appear that the 
(2 \Jan. 9, when the GOP <untrolled, Sat for a change. powerful labor-liberal Negro peo- 
wee, | Legislature will convene and pick! Javits, who conferred in Wash 'Ples civil rights forces in New 
cian: \his successor. '  |ington Monday with his GOP col-| York should intervene with Javits 
: During the recent eleziiun, the league from New Yors, Sen. Ives,|(and Harriman) and not leave . 
(2 labor-liberal forces who oppcsed WS reportedly toid tna: the anti- UP to the politicians to decide this 
ee = Javits called him a “phony” Jib-| Hlibuster fight was “hopeless.” ae. <2 3 
= (eral. Javits’ refusal to put the Sen- If this should turn out to be so,} The Javits-Harriman maneuver- 
ate fight on civil rights ahead of then certainly one reason for this}ing is pretty much typical of sim- 


the GOP patronage involved in the 
Attorney General’s post appears to 
‘bear this out. 


On the other hand, Gov. Harri- 
‘man has nothing to crow about. 


‘If he wanted to put the anti-filibus- 
{ter battle ahead of narrow Demo- 
‘|eratic Party interests, he ‘couldjonly an all-out battle and the rally-| 
nave miade a public pledge that,|ing of public opinion.which is for|ity Leader Lyndon Johnson report- 
if Javits gave up his s:ate pest andjcivil rights can break through the'edly claims that a civil rights. pro- 


liberal Javitses and Harrimans who| Eisenhower 
pay lip service to civil rights (and}civil rights program for Congress, 
who are indeed liberal as com-| but has shown no sign of using his 
pared with the Eastlands and Mc- 
Carthys) are nevertheless not ready | 
.and willing to battle for it. 

For, as is generally conceded, 


GOP Senators alongside of the lib- 

eral Democrats to abolish filibuster 

Rule 22. eee 
On the Democratic side, Major- 


that case, according to Javits, he! 


“hopeless” situation is THAT the iler jockeying nationally. President} 
as anngunced a mild} 


‘influence to line up a majority of} 


buster. But this properly is re- 
garded by civil rights advocates as 
nothing but an ill-concealed diver- 
sion intended to take the steam out 
of the anti-filibuster battle opening 
today. 


=) }went to.\Washington today to be|Dixiecrat - reactionary Republican|gram can be put over at this 
sworn in as Senator and to take coalition which runs the Senate. session without eliminating the fili- 


in shop 
and union 


WASHINGTON-—A union attorney yesterday accused the 
Atomic Energy Commission of threatening reprisals against any of 
its employes or consultants “who testify for anyone other than the 
commission.” The attorney, Benjamin C. Sigal, referred specifically 
to AEC hearings scheduled for Jan. 8 on proposed private construc- 
tion of a big nuclear power plant in Monroe County, Michigan. 


The labor movement and 
Democrats in Congress have 
challenged the safety of the 
plant. Sigal represents the AFL- 
CIO electrical, auto and paper 
unions, which have charged that 
the reactor “poses a threat” to 
the safety of 2,00,000 people in 
the Detroit-Toledo area. 

Sigal told AEC chairman 
Lewis L. Strauss he. had received 
a letter from H. L. Price, direc- 
tor of the commission's civil ap- 
plication division, listing proce 
dures that AEC employes and 
consultants should follow to 
avoid a “conflict of interest.” 

Sigal said Price wrote that 
“commission employes have been 
directed not to serve voluntarily 


as. witnesses for any _ party, 
other than AEG, to a formal hearing of the comnaission.” Employes 


may appear in response to subpoenas, “subject ‘to any direction of 


ACLU Hits 


Film Theatres 


| 


Daily Worker, 
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Powell to Introduce An ti-Bias 
chool Aid Measure Again 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., (D-NY), announced to- 
day he will renew his fight to bar Federal school aid funds to districts ts refuse to de- 
segregate schools. The Negro Congressmdn said he will introduce a $5 billion school con- 


struction bill tomorrow containing} 
the same anti-segregation provi- 
sion that the House attacaed to 
a defeated aid bill last year. 

He also told newsmen he was 
“toying with the idea” of intro-| 
ducing a similar anti-segregation 
cacniieinnt to the appropriation! 
bill for the Health, Education and 
Welfare Department. 

That would keep school districts 
that refuse to desegregate from re- 


-|ceiving present educational funds’ 


—for such things as vocational | 
training, aid for handicapped pu-| 
“yee and construction funds in a 
ense areas—as well as any future 
general school building funds. 


Pressure on 


The American Civil Liberties, 


HOUSE UNIT ‘CRITICIZES 


AND REPROACHES' COUDERT 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 2.—A Spe-| 

ial House Campaign Expenditures 
Cotnalitne today “criticized and 
reproached” Rep. Frederic R. Cou- 
dert, Jr., for false charges printed 

in his campaign literature against; 
Anthony B. Akers, his Democratic 
‘opponent, during Coudert’s success- 
ful election drive in the 17th Dis-| 
trict. 

The committee, headed by Rep. 
Clifford Davis (D-Tenn), stated it, 


had found during a “full-scale in-|, 


vestigation” that Coudert intimated | 
his opponent was the “darling of 
the Daily Worker... 

This, the majority of the com- 
mittee declared, was “itself a sug- 
gestion or intimation of Commu- 
nism or Communist control.” 

Akers said the committee report 
“establishes the important prece-_ 


Union yesterday condemned the/dent and-*means that Congress won't! 


‘six-month. ban on Catholic attend-'sit by while a case like that of COURSES: 


the commission in regard to such subpoenas. 
| *« 


FULL-TIME JOBLESS in 
the U.S. is at the 2,500,000 fig- 


Association. Total employment | 
as of November dropped = by 
905,000 over October. Jobs were 
falling off in lumber, furniture, 
textiles and apparel. 

The Department of Labor's 
November feport. showed 53 
“slight” Jabor shortage areas. 
One, the Hartford, Stamford, 
Norwalk region: of Connecticut, 
was described as having a “criti- 
cal” labor shortage. 

However, there were still 20 


major areas_of “substantial labor | 


surplus” in the U.S. where 12 
percent or more of the workers 
were jobless. In addition, there 
were another 74 areas in which 
there was a small excess of job- 


hunters over jobs. 
* 


DETROIT—Painters Local 675 donated the services of its | 
‘unteers are slated to be carried out | 


iby Baltimore, 


members who painted the inside and outside of the Penrickton Nur- 


sery for Visually Handicapped Children in Taylor Township. 
* 


FORT WAYNE, Ind.—Local 901 International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers, ran a benefit dance to pay medical bills for five- 
year-old Claudia Lower, who was badly burned in a fire over a 
year ago. A total of $3,1000 was raised. The union also bought a 


new wardrobe and bedroom furniture for the child: ; 
na | 


by newly-laid-off workers jumped by 24,000 in the week that ended 
Dec. 22 over the previous week to 288,800 the government  re- 
ported. This was also higher than the same week a year ago by 


about 7,000. 
The report also stated that the total number already drawing | 


unemployment insurance grew to 1,222,000, a jump of 60,300 in 
the one week, and 133,000 more than had been getting jobless pay 


in the corresponding week a year ago. 
, * 


MONTREAL—Some 38,000 firemen on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway were scheduled to go on strike yesterday. 

The walkout would idle 75,000 CPR employes on 17,000 miles 
of routes across Canada. 

The dispute centers around a Federal Conciliation Board's re- 
oe recommending that firemen with more than three years’ seniority 

retained in their present jobs but those with less than three years’ 
seniority be taken “olf diesel engines on freight trains and in yards at 
no loss in pay. The company accepted the report but the union con- 
tended it would be the beginning of the end of jobs for firemen. 
* 

FORT EDWARD, N. Y.—The president of the Pulp, Sulphite 
& Paper Mill Workers sent $500 
to the National Agricultural 
Workers Union as a Christmas" 
present. John P. Burke, in mak- 
ing the contribution, ‘said: “I 
know that your union is having 

a hard struggle.” The agricultural 

naien now has some 7,000 mem- 
bers. It was formed among 


sharecroppers in the 1930s, but 
has not yet been able to estab- 


{ 


east 


ure, according to Labor Research | 


| 


/ 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


Asks Senators 
Act on Rule 22 


| 


‘either macaroni, spaghetti or bar-| 
ley and 4 pound each of shorten- 


be 7 ‘included, the spokesman <said. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 2—Claims of unemployment insurance | 


‘that state to join the fight to curb 
| Senate filibusters by backing an 


‘ance at all Albany, N. Y., theatres. 
showing the film “Baby Doll.” | 

“The economic pressure of a! 
general boycott can threaten a) 
'theater’s existence and thus acts 
as a dangerous weapon of censor- | 
ship,” the ACLU said. 

Rev. William A. Scully, Roman 
‘Catholic Bishop of Albany, had} 
imposed the ban on the Strand The- | 
ater and all other Stanley Warner 
theatres showing the film. 


Se Packaging 


Food for Hungary : 


The Red Cross in Brooklyn will 
today begin to package the first! 
200,000 pounds of a million pounds| 
‘of food for Hungary, a R Cross 
spokesman said yesterday. 

First shipments are scheduled tol 
'be sent from New York on F riday| 
or Saturday, the spokesman said, 

Assembly line packaging by vol-' 


Philadelphia and 
Washington chapters in addition to. 
the Brooklyn unit. 

Each package will contain: three’ 
pounds of meat, two pounds of 


‘ing, dried milk, rice and sugar. | 
Packets of dried soup also will be’ 


Connecticut CP 


Connecticut Senators Purtell and | 
Bush, both Republicans, have been 
urged by the Communist Party of | 


amendment to Senate Rule 22. 

The CP also sent messages to 500 
organizations and leading individ- 
uals on Rule 22. 


| provemen 


Butler-Tydings in Maryland takes. 
place. This case involved the use| 
of faked photographs by the Butler 
forces. | 
Rep. Kenneth B. Keating (R-NY) 
and Rep. Patrick J. Hillings (R-Cal),| 


tee, defended Coudert and criti- 
cized Akers. 

The majority of the committee 
‘cited quotations from a_ leaflet, 
called the “New York Bulletin” 
which stated Akers was “ardently”! 
supported by the Daily Worker: 
and he was the paper’s “Carling, | 
This, the report said, was Sans 


sistent with Mr. Coudert’s affirma- 
tion that he has never stated, sug- 
gested or intimated that Akers is a 


Communist.” 


Both Coudert and his campaign 


}minority members of the commit-| manager were absolved of blame 


for faked pictures which appeared 

in a Coudert campaign leaflet. 
The committee placed the entire 

blame on Charles C. Hagadorn, 


"| weekly newspaper publisher and 


job printer, who admitted cooking 
‘up a fraudulent “inquiring photog- 
rapher” column and preparing — 
“false releases.” ~ 


— 


Randolph Sees Year 


Crucial to Negroes 


A. Philip Randolph, president of the Brotherhood of 


Sleeping Car Porters, yesterday called upon Negroes to build 
political power and make their voices heard in louder num- 


bers in 1957 than ever before. In) 
an interview in the Negro weekly. 
msterdam News, Randolph de- 


‘all-out struggle for equality.” 

He asserted that the “whole 
world is pressing for basic human: 
rights” and added that “we cannot 
wait for the rest of the world.” | 

Reviewing 1956; Randolph de-! 
clared that “in a way racial con-) 
ditions have gotten a little worse. 
in the United States in the past 
year. There has been some‘ im- 
t, however, in that Ne- 
groes are riding the buses in Mont- 
gomery. 

Randolph and other Negro Lead 
ers are scheduled to meet with! 
President Eisenhower to discuss 


‘the situation in the South. The 
Negro leader said that no date 


|eleeed that “the year 1957 will be| has been set yet for the meeting 
‘quite a testing for Negroes in the’ with the President. He added that 


‘he plans to call together the com- 
mittee which held the State of the 
Race Conference at Madison 
Square Garden rally last May to — 
discuss the questions to be raised 
with the President. 


——— 


"DEMOCE RAT se] 


OH THE MONEY TREE, THE MONEY TREE 


Three of America’s richest 
families, the Rockefellers, du- 
Ponts and Mellons, are at least | 
eight fimes richer today than 
they were 20 years ago. 

Their pooled fortunes, 
which totaled a meager $1,362 | 
millions back in the depres-' 
sions years of 1937, today 
comprise . corporate wealth 
that adds up to the astound- 
ing figure of $11,947 millions 

—from something over one 
— to near 12 billion dol- 
ars 

The figures will be published 
and analyzed:in a forthcom- 
ing aie a the economist, 


: 


’ The author re- : 


Victor Perlo. 


| POres: . 
. . » These three families 


alone own more productive; * 
capital than all the workers 
‘in the U.S.A., or all of the 
Negro people in the United| 
States, or the entire popula- 
tion of a number ot countries 
in which these families have | fy 
their enormous investments.” 


The duPont’s wealth rose} 


more than sevenfold, from 
$574 million to $4 660 mil- 


lions. The Mellon empire ex- 


to $3,769 mililons. The Rocke- 
feller fortune multiplied from 
$397 millions to $3,518 mil- 


‘lions, or seven and a half 


These are minimum esti- 
mates, Perlo states. The re-— 
ported corporate fortunes “ex- 
clude hun reds of millions of 
personal property, and, secret- 

held b 


Perlo compiled the figures 
by using the same of 
estimating these fortunes that 
was. aoa in 1987 by the gov- 


_panded more than eight and a ernment s Temporary National 


‘half times, from $391 millions 


Economic Conithittee. 


iness property « 
hich cannot be estimated.” 


> 
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“SPEAK YOUR PIE 


Takes Issue 
With Ford 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

James W. Ford’s letter in Fri- 
day's Daily Worker was one of 
the most disturbing communica- 
tions -f have read since the 
“Speak Your Piece” column was 
initiated. 

Not only ‘does Ford character- 
ize the editors of the Daily as 
“strongly anti-Soviet,” not only 
does.he place them “among the 
most notorious offenders of the 
fundamental interests of the Ne- 
gro people,” but he lets us know 
that anyone who disagrees with 
him can expect to be labelled 
“anti-Negro.” 

Now if Ford’s views were lim- 
ited to inner - Party questions, 
they would be harmful enough. 
Certainly to call the DW editors 
“among the most notorious of- 
fenders” against the Negro peo- 
ple. flies in the fact of sanity 
and implies a return to the worst 
mistakes of the struggle against 
white chauvinism so aptly crit- 
icized by Comrade Foster. But 
when Ford goes: on to criticize 
the Rodney series on Clinton, 
much worse than an inner-Patty 
affair is involved. | 

In reading this attack on Rod- 
ney for feeling a “little better 
xbout these United- States” be- 
cause the White Citizens Coun- 


cil forces were defeated in Clin- 


ton, Tenn., one really has to 
if Ford and Rodney 
were referring to. the same 
events. Ford, seeing only the 
eHorts of the segregationists, 
rather than their rebuff, calls the 
wonderful victory there “nause- 
ating to the status of the Negro 
people.” And he cites so-called 
Southern liberals who likened 
the “recent disorder to Soviet op- 
pression of Hungary.” (It is in- 
teresting that the same analogy 
was made ~bhy Dixiecrats who 
compared the Federal marshalls 
who “forced” the white children 
to go to school with Negroes to 
the Soviet troops who “forced” 
socialism on unwilling gHurgar- 
jans!) ; 

But 1 am at a loss to under- 
stand Ford's gripe. Is he disturb- 
ed that there were some decent 
whites in Clinton? Is he annoy- 
ed that the Government insist- 
ed on enforcing, integration? Is 
he sorry that the die-hard seg- 
regationists lost the Clinton elec- 
tion? Does hé deny that what 


has happened ih Clinton, Mont-- 


gomery and Tallahassee is part 
of a “movement of great history” 
as Rodney said? If he answers 
“yes to these questions, it is 
not Rodney he is attacking, but 
the Negro people's movement 
in America today. 

Ford berates Rodney for al- 
leged}y attacking “a brave ‘trans- 
planted northern’ white wom- 


. ster 


an.” Actually Rodney did no such 
thing. In his article he quoted 
this woman sympathetically, but: 
indicated that her low opinion 
of her fellow ‘whites did not 


. jibe with other events, which he 


cited. But Ford, in order to bol- 
his ‘position, prefers to 
chuck these facts out the win- 
dow. : 

One can imagine how dis- 
gusted Ford must be by the at- 
titide of Rev. Martin Luther 
King of Montgomery, who in- 
sists that these same Southern 
whites are his brothers. Let's 
face it. History has passed Com- 
rade Ford by. The doctrine ol 


militant love appears to be win-. 
ning where militant hatred nev- — 


er gained a foothold.—A.G. 


Says Ford 
Contradicts Himself 
Editor, Daily Worker: ? 
The most. shocking aspec’ of 
James W. Ford’s letter of Dec. 28 
was not the illogic and distortion 
but the intense spirit of ill-will it 
breathed. | 
Ford states that “anti-Soviet 
slanders and Negro abuse go 
hand in hand. In their anxiety 
to prove that American democ- 
racy is superior to Soviet democ- 
racy, those who attack the Soviet 
Union close their eyes to brutal 
attacks on the Negro people and 
speak as apologists of the de- 


‘spicable system of Negro oppres- 


sion.” Ford's defirition of “slan- 
der” seems to be any opinion 
which is at variance to his own. 
This kind of © undemocratic 
name-calling, so often used by 
Communist leaders in place of 
convincing, factual argument, has 


_ been one of the important factors 


in the loss of membership, pres- 
tige and influence by the CP. 

But just a few paragraphs 
later, in the same letter, Ford 
literally contradicts himself: 
“Even Southern liberals . . . in a 
declaration of policy .. . likened 
the ‘recent disorder to the Soviet 
oppression of Hungary.’ “While 
they are deliberately lving,” Ford 
continues, “because this serves 
the interests of the bourgeoisie 
in the Hungarian situation, they 
cannot be so flagrant as to deny 
the situation in Clinton. In their 
declaration of policy they savy 
‘We deplore these defiials of 
basic human rights no less than 
we condemn similarly — brutal 
denial of the* inalienable rights 
of the people of Hungary.’ ” 

We had just been told that 
“those who attack the Soviet 


Union| close their eyes to brutal 


attacks on the Negro people.” 
How can Ford, to use his own 
phrase, “be so flagrant”? And, 
T might add, whose eyes are 
“open” and whose are “closed”? 

The above is merely one ex- 


ample of Ford's sophistry and 


contradittory reasoning. 
ever, the follo 

seems to me, is just plain hitting 
below the belt: “Among the most 
notorious offenders of the fun- 


damental interests of the Negro; 


people are the responsible edi- 
tors of the Daily Worker... if a 
Negro opposes their anti-Soviet 
policy, he became a victim of 
anti-Negro bias. That is why 
this article . .. probably will not 
be printed.” 

First of all, Ford’s Jetter, 
which he doubted the editors 
would have the integrity to print, 
DID appear. But much worse 
than gratuitous insult was the 
unprincipled equation of the 
DW’s editors with “the most 
notorious offenders of the funda- 
mental interests of the Negro 
people.” Ford must know full 
well who. the latter are: the 
hooded lynchers, the bomb 
throwers, the leaders of the 
White Citizens Councils. By no 
stretch of the iniagination, what- 
ever the validity of the Daily's 
position may be, can its, editors 
be lumped togethér with our 
worst enemies. Such tactics are 
completely irresponsible and I 
for one suggest that Ford have 
the decency to realize his mis- 
take and. tender: his written 
apology to the paper. 

DAVE §&. 
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About Workers 

Living Standards 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Editor, Daily Worker: 

Much has been written lately 
about the matter of absolute 
impoverishment of the working 
class. This is an important sub- 
ject, for the proper estimate of 


the condition of the American 
working class is necessary both 
for program and the tactics 
needed to apply that program. 

I have just finished reading 
Comrade Foster's Nov. P.A. 
ticle “On Mass’ Impoverish- 
ment” and also his Dec. P.A. ar- 
ticle “Marxism-Leninism In A 
Changing World.” | 

On Page 42 of the Nov. P.A. 
he says: . | 

“These recent innovations in 
Communist theory and _ policy 
do not constitute a weakening or 
an abandonment of Marxism- 
Leninism, as so many comrades 
these days assume, but its de- 
velopment in order to meet rap- 


idly changing world conditions. 


They are not class collaboration- 
ist, but are based on the class 
struggle.” 

Three sentences 
writes: - : 

“And they illustrate the folly 
of those in our Party who would 
have us dilute, tevise, aud aban- 
don this fruitful science of the 


later he 


How-. 
wing statement, it 


ar- ; 


international movement for So- 
cialism.” Ve. 

From the above it seems that - 
innovations or changes in theor 
are OK, if Foster agrees wit 
them but’ are revisionist, etc. if 
he doesn't. 

There is a similarity in ap- 
proach by Comrade Foster to 
the question of absolute impov- 
erishment. After giving consider- 
able data and argument against 
absolute impoverishment he con- 
cludes by saying (Page 41 P.A.— 
Nov.) a) “the basic trend in cap- 
italism, as Marx and Engels 
pointed out, is toward the rela- 
tive and absolute’ impoverish- 
ment of the. workers.” Then fur- 
ther he says, “The Communist 
Party must recognize that the 
workers now have the organized 
power to deferid “successfully 
their living’ standards against 
any kind of attack that may be 
made against them by the em- 
ployers during an economic 
crisis or Otherwise.” Again this 
is saying yes and no. .., 

What is absolute impéVerish- 
ment? Lenin-in Collected Works, 
Volume XVI Page 212, says: 

“The worker is impoverished 
absolutely, i.e. grows actually. 
poorer than before, is compelled 
to live worse, eat more sparing- 
ly, remain underfed, see dk 
ter in cellars and attics.” 

Is this the condition of the 
American working Class? Jt has 
been reported that there are 17,- 
000,000 workers engaged in 
manufacturing in the U.S. Add 
to this those in transportation, 
building trades and communica- 
tion and there would be a total 
of around 25,000,000. Now. bear 
in mind that the labor move- 
ment has 15,000,000 organized 


and has exacted certain conces- 
sions from the bosses. While not 
reaching the Heller budget the 
living standards of the American 
workers are not at the. destitu- 
tion level. Why even in the de- 
pression of the.’30’s ‘the strug- 
gles of the people, both ecodnom- 
ic and political, prevented the 
hunger standards of Hoover 
from becoming the status quo. 

Mechanically repeating theo- 
ries does. not make them valid. 
On the contrary danger can re- 
sult for it will disarm and para- 
lyze the activity of the working 
class, ; 

Foster will admit to changes 
of degree. But his reluctance to 
make basic changes result in 
unclear -and indecisive thinking. 
His article “On Mass Impover- 
ishment” illustrates this. 

Lenin said, “. . . a Marxist 
must take cognizance of acutal 


events, of the precise facts of 


reality, and must not cling to a 
past theory, which, like alf theo- 
ries, at best only outlines the 
main and the general. . .” 

On the basis of the above 
plus the additional faets avail- 
able to us all, my conclusion is 
that absolute impoverishment 
has not been in operation as a 
decisive feature of political 
economy affecting the working 
class in the United States, Fur- 
ther, I believe the working class 
through the labor movement and 
exercising its  politi€al . action 
will battle ferociously to - pre- 
vent any reduction in its living 
steno The eventual! radical- 
ization of the American workers 
will’ come about in their resist- 
ance to being driven to extreme 
impoverishment. 


_——- —e - — —- _ 


Ex-Treasurer of ae 
Credit Union in 
Harlem Indicted 


John H. Harman, former treas- 
urer of a Federal Credit Union of 
Rep. Adam _ Clayton 


to Rep. Powell, 


prison term. 


—Steelworker. Joe. 


ee 


tax evasion in 1954. Mrs. Dodson, 
secretary 
found guilt 
seven mont 


was 
and sentenced to & 


Powell, who was president of the 


Credit Union, also’ resigned after 
his secretary was indicted.- 


The Union has some 750 mem- 


Powell's} bers with assets of about $100,000. 


Abyssinian Baptist Church, was 


indicted by a Federal Grand "Nixon Asks More 


yesterday for embezzlement. 


Harmon.was charged with eight Hungarians Admitted 


counts of taking $2,619.45 of the 
union's funds in a_ four-month 
period between June and October 
of 1956. 

The jury accused Harmon of 
keeping money collectéd for the 
union which he covered by deposit- 
ing personal, “bouncing” checks. 

Assistant U. S. Attorney Thomas 
A. Dolan, who handled the matter 
before the Grand Jury, asid that the 
indictment tllowed the informa- 
tion offered by Federal agents. 


Harmon became treasurer of the|Germany, did not recommend 
specific neue beyond the 21,500 
eady cleared for admis- 


credit Union ‘after Mrs. Hattie 


Freeman Dodson resigned that po- refugees a 
sion to this country. 


sition following her indictment for 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 1.—Vice 


SPLIT PERSONALITY . . . 


SOME liberal forces seem to 
be plagued by a split personal- 
ity when it comes to domestic 
and foreign policy. Witness the 
editorial column of our contemp- 
Orary, the | 
the New York 
Post. 

Its column 
of Jast Thurs- 
consists 

edi- 

E v i- 
each 
part of the 
splintered 
p er sonality 
has its own 
editorial. | 

“The Democratic Retreat” js a 
hard-hitting « criticism of the 
Democratic National Committee 
for retreating on its plans for an 
advisory committee to help shape 
a liberal course for Congress. 


of two 
torials. 


The retreat came in-the wake. 


of a rebuff by the conservative 
Democratic: leaders in Congress 


who Tetused to recognine; amy, : 


> 
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advisory committee and insisted 
on being the masters in their 
own house (and senate, it might 
be added). 

“The Diplomatic Retreat” is 
also.a criticism. This time it is 
a criticism of the Eisenhower 
Administration ,and on foreign 
policy. Which would be all to 


the good if the criticism were - 


launched from a. position of 
peaceful coexistence. © Unfortu- 
nately, that is not the case. 

The Post complains’ about 
what is supposed to be a new 
State Department doctrine that 
“Moscow, beset by troubles at 
home and abroad, may. embark 
on a reckless adventure.” 

“Therefore, we are told, we 
must be careful not to augment 
their troubles, in Hungary or 
anywhere else,” the Post goes 
on, and laments that the logic 
of this policy would be to “re- 
store Russian strength and to 


crush the Hungarian. rebellicn.” . 
any Se a | 


. NOW, REGARDLESS: of how; 


the State Department explains 
its policy toward the Hungarian 
situation, the underlying reality 
is that the relation of. forces 
spelled out at Geneva in 1955 
still prevails, After taking into 
account the pluses a the 
minuses, the reality is that the 
world-flung forces for peaceful 
coexistence are, if anything, 
stronger than two years ago. 
Theretore, while the State De- 
partment has exploited the Hun- 
garian situation in a shameless 


fashion, it has drawn the line 
at the violent proposals ad- 
vanced by Senator McCarthy, 
for example, who wanted our 
planes to bomb Hungarian rail 
depots, or by Senator Knowland 


who wanted to break up the UN, 


The Post evidently feels un- 
comfortable at finding itself on 
the side of those who are criti- 
cizing the Administration, - not 
fer. intervening in Eastern Eu- 
rope, but for not intervening 
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what line of action the Post 
wants. Washington to take—only 
what \action it should not take. 
For ‘example, Max Lerner in 
the Post warns against any gen- 
eral European security pact. His 
argument against such a pact is 
that it would “freeze the re- 
volts” in Europe. 
* 


Now, without going into the 
question of the complicated na- 
ture of the revolts in Eastern 
Europe, it should be noted that 
Lerner is only concerned about 
that particular region of - the 
world. But why itsnt he equally 
concerned -with Western Europe > 
as well? bebe isn’t he worried 
about national sovereignty. and 
the presence of foreign troops 
and foreign-controlled military 
bases in these countries? Why 
isn't he concerned with the right 
of the pecans of Western Europe 
to carry through socialist revo- 
lutions in their countries when 


amore. Pcannot find. pyt exactly ; .,-they, see Gt to. do\so?. (And-what... 
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By ALAN MAX 


about the right of anti-colonial 


revolutions in the Middle East?) 

THE FACT is, one of the 
main purposes of NATO was to 
permit the use of foreign mili- 
tary forces against revolution- 


ary movements of the peoples. 


in the NATO countries—permis- 
sion to intervene being explicitly 
spelled out in the treaty. As 
for national soveignty, it is iron- 
ical that Poland, as the New 
York Times has noted, has now 
secured more say over the move- 
ment of Soviet troops on ‘her 
soil than the NATO countries 
have over the movements of 
——— troops. . 

A European - securit ct, 
which the Administration ihe 
bornly still resists, would pro- 
vide for the withdrawal of all 


foreign troops in Europe. It 


would promote national sover- 


-eignty. both East and West. It 


would advance the: democratiza- 


‘ tad s:4egehs 
joa: Pe atae’ 


President Richard M. Nixon recom- 
mended today to President Eisen- 
hower and a bipartisan meeting of 
Congressional leaders that addi- 
tional Hungarian refugees be. ad- 
mitted to the U. S. 
basis with Congress spelling out 
the exact limits. ; 
Nixon just back from a_first- 
hand inspection of the Hungarian 
refugee situation in Austria and 
a 


on a parole 


et 
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THE PERCEPTIVE PIECE 
of interpretive reporting titled 
“Consensus American,” by Wil- 
liam S. White jin the New. York 
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‘THE EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 


THE “EISENHOWER DOCTRINE’ is a sorry state- 
ment that the flag must follow the oil interests in the 
Middle East. 

' The President’s request is as wrong as the one he made 
for stand-by powers to intervene in behalf of Chiang Kai- 
_shek on Formosa and the Chinese offshore islands of Matsu 
and Quemoy in 1955. 

From a moral and political viewpoint there is no dif- 
ference whatsoever between the Administration's. war 
threat over the Chinese islands and its present Middle East 
move. There was enormous public opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s 1955 surrender to the War Party over Quemoy and 
Matsu. Walter Lippmann wrote at that time: “It may have 
been the threat of war over such an absurdity as Quemoy 
and Matsu which was the trigger that set off the American 
revulsion against a third World War.” | 

There is little candor and less truth in the Presidential 
demand for military. power in the Middle East on the basis 
of an alleged Soviet military threat. The Washington Bu- 
reau chief of the N. Y. Times, James Reston, admitted as 
much in his analysis of the “Eisenhower Doctrine’ ‘yester- 
day. Reston decries the possibilities of “open aggression 
by the Soviet Army in the Middle East.” ba 

-The real dangers come from Western imperialist in- 


fluence in the Middle ‘East. Reston admits as much when 


he writes that there is a threat-of fighting over Jordan, 
concerning which he says: | 

“It was created primarily as an alternate base of op- 
erations for the British, who have now been rejected by 
the Jordanians and who are expected soon to withdraw 
their financial support of that government.” | 

The fact is that American political and military in- 
_ terests are trying to move in on. what the British and French 
previously controlled. First the Aramco and other Ameri- 
ean oil tycoons ousted former British and French oil inter- 
ests. Now the Administration wants American boys to pro- 
tect the unholy profits being made by those Wall Street 
corporate interests. 

Reston describes some real dangers in the Middle East. 
Not one of these involves Soviet aggression. On the 
contrary, Reston talks about the danger of an Iraq attack 
on Jordan. He also warns about action that would lead to 
a possible “Israeli attempt to seize the west bank of the 
Jordan River in Jordan, and thus to another Arab-Israeli 
conflict.” 

Is the Eisenhower move in any way connected with 
preventing such warlike possibilities in the Middle East? 
Reston answers: “The Eisenhower proposals would not, of 
course. deal with this situation.” 

But American interests demand a Middle East policy 
which does deal with “this situation.” Peace is necessary 
for the whole world, not orily for the suffering people of 
the Middle East. We needa policy not of military threats 
and bluster but one that will bring the people together. 

The efforts of the United Nations in the Egyptian 
situation deserve the support of this country.. The “Eisen- 
hower Doctrine” is a retreat from the policy of supporting 
UN as a Middle East peace agency. The “Eisenhower Doc- 
trine” is also a threat to the liberation struggles of the Arab 
people who are seeking independence from imperialism. 

Again it is timely to seek a summit parley. Such a con- 
ference can create the power and authority to secure a 
‘peaceful settlement between Arabs and Jevys in the Middle 
East. Such a conference can help bring the spirit of Geneva 
into. the Middle East and all over the world. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE EXPECT 


(Continued from Page 1) 
elements ii Congress are able to maintain their strangle- 
hold, the needs of the people in general will not get very 
far in this session. 

The Eisenhower Administration has already served 
notice that there will be no tax cut for small-incomes this 
session. For four years, since this administration took of- 
fice, we have heard the same refrain while corporations 


value. 
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\Armstrong County, is a salesman 


Times Magazine Nov. 25, 1956, 
has haunted many of those who 
are concerned with the future 
of this nation. For if the Amer- 
ican personality is approaching 
dull, middle class, middJe age - 
pallor, as described by Mr. 
White, the prospects for our fu- 
ture are little less than frighten- 
ing. I am afraid, though, that, 
good reporter that ie is, and as 
sharply observant of the subt- 
leties of character as he has 
| proveh himself to be, Mr. White’s 
findings are applicable to only a 
section of the American white 
| middle class. For it is clear that 
he could not have been describ- 
ing the mass personality of the 
30 million workers or the 16 mil- 
lion Negroes. when he said that 
the “consensus American’ is 
ete cere by a love of two- 
‘toned cars; vitaminized, slender- 
ized, homogenized and tranqui- 
lized. : | 
And though Mr. White's “con- 
sensus American” was said to be 
no fall guy for the demagogue, 
it is hard to escape the feeling 
that, if the author’s- analysis is 
correct, then we are slowly pre- 
- paring. ourselves‘ to become po- 
litical eunuchs ruled- by a medi- 
ocre elite guard. I should have 
preferred it had Mr. White la- 
belled his findings “Consensus 
Middle Class White American” 
in the interest of accuracy. For, 
as we shall see later, no research 
is needed to refute his ambitious 
generalization. 
A column signed “The Wit- 


' ness’ in the National Guardian 
|. for Dec. 31, 1956, I think took 


the White piece too much at face 
“The Witness” became 
| downright gloomy at the threat 
‘of this “consensus American” 
zero to our national advance, 
_ likening our present period in 
| history to that of the Roman 
Empire in decay during the Sec- 
| ond Century A.D. “The Witness” 
' mourned the lack of independ- 
ence in politics, of independent 
thought and seemed to think 
that Henry David Thoreau’s 
“independence was dead _ in 
| America.” Thoreau, thought 
| “The Witness,” has “moved East” 
where the followers of Gandhi 
have fashioned a way of life 


trom the life and works of the 


| great American thinker. 


| HARRISBURG, Pa.—The_ peo- 
ple of this state face in the new 


} 


Business, which, through the Re-| 
publican majority in both houses, 
'dominates the General Assembly. | 
| The officers chosen by the Re-| 
‘publican caucuses in the House 
and Senate reflect this Big Busi-' 


; 
’ 


ness control. 

The Speaker of the mpene | 
Stuart: Helm, now serving _his' 
ninth term as Representative from 
for the Sun Oil Caj, owned by the 
Pews, who have been in every 
icampaign among the top contribu- 
tors ‘to the GOP. They, together 
with ex-U. S, Senator Joseph 
Grundy and his followers, run the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation (PMA), which has long 


‘ could” be 


| ee 


White Middle Class 


Or ‘Consensus American’ 


I do not dismiss lightly the 
findings of Mr. White. They’ do 
represent an alarming reality, 
covering many millions of Amer-— 
icans. But I submit that there 
are forces which stand cpposed 
to this “consensus American” 
who are this minute troubling 
his conscience, stimulating his 
thought, and reviving in him a 
higher sense of ethics and even 
political action. : 

* 


IF MR. WHITE did not in- 
clude the 16 million Negroes in 
his -explorations in American 
eharacter, then, of course, his 
conclusions are. bound to be 
gloomy. And if he had, and if 
“The Witness’ had supplement- 
ed the White. findings, there 
no conclusions—not 
even a hint—that the spirit. of 

Thoreau is dead in America. For 

no one can say that the Negroes 

are “tranquilized” or “homogen- 

ized” or that “most of them... 

will fight fewer battles’ and 

make more accommodations .*. . 

and . . . dream safer .dreamts.” 

For just the opposite is happen- 

ing on the streets of Montgomery 

and Birmingham, Alabama, and 

in Tallahassee, Florida. In these 

cities and elsewhere the Negroes 

are applying the Thoreau_prin- 

ciple of “civil disobedience” en 
masse — disobediehce to local 
laws which have been declared 

unconstitutional. And they are 
doing so in pursuit of a dream 

that is far from “safe.” 

I wonder, too, if. Mr. White 
took time out of his busy sched- 
ule in covering the 18,000 miles 
of Presidential campaigning to 
plumb the characters of Pitts- 
burgh’s electrical workers, or the 
automobile workers of Detroit, 
or the steel workers. in Pitts- 
burgh or the Calumet Area that 
clusters around the southern 


rim of. Lake Michigan. Or did 
he speak to the Jongshoremen of 
San Francisco and the sngar 
workers of Louisiana? Obviously 
not; for if he had I am sure he 
would have registered in his 
piece the important exceptions 
to the “consensus American” he 
found on every hand around the 
candidates whose campaigns he 
was covering. | 

It should not be concluded by 
the reader that J do not appreci- 
ate the service rendered by Mr. 
White in. detailing to us the char- 
acter of the Americans with 
whom he has had some inter- 
cdtirse. His contribution is an 
important one. But it is equally 
important to keep in perspective 
the giant forces that are’ daily 
affecting for the better this “con- 
sensus American.” =. 

A | 

IN CLINTON, TENN.,: the 
“consensus American” has had 
to bow to the new and contro- 
versial.- In -Montgomery the 
“consensus. American” knows 
something now about Thoreau 
and Gandhi. that he did not 
know in. 1955. 

So Mr. White's “consensus 
American, to me is not decisive, 
not as long as more than 40 mil- 
lion other Americans must edu- 
cate him as a prerequisite for 
their existence as men. 

There is cause for concern 
about this “consensus American,” — 
to be sure. But at the same time, 
in my opinion, there is also 
room for optimism in the rapid 
rise of those forces within the 
working people and the Negroes, 
to ensure continued democratic 
— The rate of growth, I 

elieve, depends more upon 
what is done to aid and stimu- 
late the movement of the work- 
ers and the Negroes than in 
fussing over White’s much more 
limited abstraction. 


Control of the House is te) 
ularly important to the Big Busi-| 


must originate there. Already the 
PMA, throug’) its president G. 
Mason Owlett, has informed the 
GOP legislators that it wants a 
revenue-taxation program that will 
reduce the taxes of its members. 


! 
' 


The lost revenue could, he pointed 5°C!# 


out,-be made up by extending the 
“broad-based” taxes.- This fancy | 
term is used to designate those 
taxes which most directly hit the 
workers. y 


* 
IN SELECTION of officers. of 


ator M. Harvey: Taylor, who has 


represented Dauphin County in: 


“52nd” Senators, the names given 
by the-newspaper reporters to the 


legislature, which convenes Jan. |ness interests of the state, for all lobbyists for the Sun Oil Co. and 
1, most powerful forces of Big revenue bills and tax measures the Pennsylvania Railroad Wm. 


Reiter and Harry. P. Davis, respec- 
tively . 
a 3 

GELTZ is an attorney for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and was as- 
ted with the PMA until a few 
years ago when that organization 
chose his Pittsburgh law partner 
James Malone as its manager for 


western Pennsylvania. 
Malone,- a former Allegheny. 
County District Attorney, together 


with U. S. Senator, Edward Martin 
the Senate the Republican caucus, 


‘unanimously agreed on State Sen-,George I. Bloom, who represents 


and Republican State Chairman 


the Grundy clique in the PMA, 
proposed Edward L. Flaherty, 


ear ree Bee: eo Ger 
Big Business Interests Aim to Control — 


New Pennsylvania General Asse 


and: high-incomes received -“relief’—the little people will 


get concessions next year. ,This time, the excuse is the plan Allegheny County GOP chairman, 


dominated polities in this state|that body since 1932. Since 1950, “aE “1 
and has been a bitter enemy of, when he jumped on to Duff band- for the State Secreary job. 


for still greater outlay for military purposes in the Near 
Fast. sit : 
The labor movement is again pressing its long-stand- 
ing program for welfare objectives, like expansion of mini- 
mum wage coverage, a national health plan, more aid to 
education and hospital construction, repeal or drastic re- 
vision of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

Much, of-course, will depend on the. effectiveness of 
labor's mobilization of back-home sentiment on those is- 
sues. But the initial punch at reaction by a change of Rule 


22, can prove to be decisive for the entire session. Make. 


your sentiment known in Washington in the very hours 
that counts most, by wiring Nixon, your Senator and both 
majority and minority leaders, or having delegations of 
_ -your organization see them... Back .the Senators. 

aki e fight! 


’ 
* . rw ae * 
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‘|tative during his. previous eight 
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the labor movement. 
| * 
HELM TOLD esreporters he; 
would ask his boss—Joseph Pew— 
for a leavé of absence from the 
Sun Oil Co,-while serving as. Speak- 
er. So far as is known, Helm never 
felt there might be a conflict of 
interest while serving as Represen- 


terms. | : 

The same Caucus, dominated by 
the .PMA interests, selected as 
Majority. House Leader ~Represen- 
tative Albert M. Johnson, releeted 
for a fifth term from- McKean 


with the Duff anti-Grundy faction, 
but not, of course, anti-PMA fac- 
tion. Duff. has been. most closely 
tied up with the Mellon interests 
of western Pennsylvania. : 

The caucus of Republican sen- 
ators could not agree on the rest 


of the State Senate officers, - of; 


whom that of secretary was the 

most im 

a-year job with all kinds of oppor- 

tunities for acquiring “inside in- 

fermation” and other perquisites. 
One. of the two conte | 


* 
; 
~ 
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nd ‘director: of ‘the. 
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County. Johnson is Tegal auNe- if es : 
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interests were behind Flaherty. It 
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-pensable one. Such is the surge of 


POPU®AR REVOLT in Eastern 
. Europe. A Selection of docu- 

ments on events on Poland and 

Hungary,. February - November, 

1956. Columbia University Press. 
. 363 pp. $2.95. 


Documents are not ordinarily’ the| 
stuff from which drama is made. 
But an exception must be noted, 
certainly; for those which have sig- 
nalled, accompanied or explained 
the tremendous events in Poland 
and in Hungary and for the inter- 
national debate these events have 
inspired. | 

For all those who have been tre- 
mendously moved by the Polish 
and Hungarian: events, this paper- 
backed volume will make fascinat- 
ing reading and an invaluable col- 
lection of material which is other- 
wise scattered throughout a hun- 
dred different newspapers or pe- 
riodicals.. It includes declarations 
of the Polish United Workers Party 
and the Hungarian Workers Party; 
speeches by Gornulka, Tito, Nagy 
and Kadar; editorials from Pravda, 
Borba, Trybuna Ludu and Szabad 
Nep as well as other party and 
ape eam material chronological- 
y presented. 

Despite the chronological form, 


pamphlets, essays, journals, state 
papersand private Ictters. 
o coy ° 


+ / 
Mark Van Doren:has been elect-}’ 


ed president of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters. He suc- 
ceeds Archibald MacLeish. The 
new slate of officers also includes 
Van Wyck Brooks, as chancellor 
and Allan Nevins, secretary. Two 
new members were voted into the 
organization — Conrad Aiken, poet 
and Igor Stravinsky, composer. The 
Academy now has 49 on its roster. 
o 

Next month MacMillan will pub- 
lish a condensed version of the 
John James Audubon, 100-year-old, 
seven-volume classic, “The Birds of 
America” under the title of “The 
Bird Biographies of John J. Audu- 
bon.” Edited and selected by Alice, 
Ford, the volume will contain 
eighty of “the most interesting and 
characteristic of the bird biog- 
raphies” accompanied by Audubon 
drawings in watercolor and chalk, 
twelve of which have never been 
reproduced, Miss Ford is an au- 
thority 9n Audubon and the eu- 
thor of “Audubon’s Animals’ and 


‘Audubon’s Butterflies.’ 
e Qo eo 


Henry Steele Commager, in col- 
laboration with Richard B. Morris, 


of course, this volume is not a pres- 
entation. of history or even a cer- 
includes words which illuminate 
words which confuse and words 
which obscure reality. 

For readers, however they inter- 


tain guide to its understanding. ) 


pret the Polish and Hungarian. 
events, who view them as of crucial | 


importance, the book is:an indis- 


history, however, that one suspects 
that within a year, or less Poland 
and Hungary may undergo such 
changes as to make even these 
documents out-of-date and of in- 


| was reported. 
oO 


' 
‘; 


is completing an account of the 
American Revolution to be pub-| 
lished by Bobbs Merrill under the! 
title of “The Spirit of '76.” First-| 
hand accounts, diaries and docu-| 
ments, much of it never vor saalt 
published, are interspered through- 
out the work, illuminating pre- 
viously “dark areas” of the war, it! 


“Womanpower, a report on the 
21 million women “now in paid 
employment in the U.S.” will be’ 
published Jan.‘15, by the Pad 


.. m fetched that a Jewish - sounding 


GREGORY PECK 


“Gentlemen’s Agreement,” the 
movie referred to in the adjoin- 
ing column was based on the 


Laura Z. Hobson best-selling 
novel of the same name. Gregory 
Peck, the late John Garfield, 
Celeste Holm, Anne Revere, June 
Havoc, Dorothy McGuire and 
Albert Dekker had leading roles 
in it. When it opened on Broad- 
way in November, 1956, the 
Daily Worker reviewer said: 
“The film version of Miss Hob- 
son’s vivid dissection of anti- 
Semitism has not been watered 
down one iota; had not been 
tampered with in any way that 
would wéaken the essential value 
and strength of the novel. The 
makers of Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment have taken the material of 
her novel and with excellent 
craftsmanship and the addition 
of their own penetrating insight, 
they have created a powerful 
artistic weapon in that most so- 
cial of alf art mediums, the film. 
The film is easily the most suc- 
cessful and brilliant attack on the 


[that she usually asked for more. 
“Oh,” the girl 


terest mainly for the archivists. 


—R. F. | 


° 


Book Notes 


“The Old West Speaks,”.a beau- 


tiful book issued by Prentice-Hall, 
has two appealing features. First, 


University Press. 
o 


Richard Wright’s report on his 
recent trip to Spain will be pub-| 
lished next month by Harper under 
the title of “Pagan Spain.” 

oO ° 


‘6 
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James Jones, author of “From 


the paintings of William H. Jack-| Here to Eternity” has turned over 


son, a pioneer artist and photog- to his publisher, Scribners, the | 


rapher, who came west: in 1866. 
Second, a collection of anecdotes 
compiled by the author, Howard R. 
Driggs, native of Utah and now 


professor emeritus at New York | 
| the years 1947 and 1950. It is said | 


University. 


Jackson died in 1942 at the age, 


of 97. He photographed the build- 
ing of the Union Pacific and work- 
ed for the U.S. Geographic Survey. 
In 1929 he took to painting in 
water colors and oils and the re- 
production of these early western 
scenes are outstanding. 

Prof. Driggs relates many a story 
he obtained first hand from the 
pioneers. One of his best sketches is 
that of Sacajawea, the remarkable 
Indian woman who accompanied 


Lewis and Clark. 
9 


u ° 


Accounts of all the arctic ex- 
plorations between 1850 and 1909 
are contained in “Arctic Frontiers” 
written by John Edwards Caswell 
and published by the University of 
Oklahoma Press. Dr. Caswell now 
lives in Sacramento. Authentic ac- 
“counts of the explorations in the 
period dealt with are enlivened by 
side excursions into historical lore. 
Example: first known arctic expedi- 
tion was about 330 B.C. by resi- 
dents of Massilia, now Marseilles. 
It reached Poland. ' 

° co] Q 

The bicentennial of Alexander 
Hamilton’s birth takes place in 
1957. MacMillan has scheduled for 
April the first of Broadus Mitchell’s 
# two-volume’ biography, “Alexander 
Hamilton: From Youth to Maturity, 
1755-1788.” It describes Hamilton’s 
war activities, his relationship with 
George Washington and other lead- 
ing figures of the American Revolu- 
tion and closes with the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution at New 
York. It will contain letters written 


to Hamilton and published for the 


‘first time. “Alexander Hamilton 
Sagoo Founding of the Nation,” 
edited by Ri B. Morris of 
Columbia Uni 
‘by Dial Presson Jan, 11, It. will 
include selections from ‘Hamilton's 


| 


_town in the author’s homeland, the | 


| manuscript of his new novel “Some | 
'Came Running.” It describes the 


lives of two brothers in a small 


Wabash Valley of Illinois, between 


| 


American publishing history. 


JACK BENNY TO 
APPEAR WITH 
PHILA. ORCHESTRA 


Jack Benny, flushed with triumph Science here the other day how|with a race of pottery makers. | 
| early Siberian cultures came to the| Their culture caught up with the | 


following his corcert in’ Carnegie 


Hall last fall, will take fiddle and | 


'bow in hand Jan. 17 for a concert! 


at the Academy. of Music in Phila-| 
delphia with the  world-famex | 
Philadelphia Orchestra. | 

The special concert, a unique) 
musical experience, will be a bene- 
fit for the Israel Philharmonic Or-| 
chestra. Jack has been practicing 
arduously and even invested in a 
new cake of rosin. Seats for the 
concert will be scaled from a top 
of $250. . | 

The Philadelphia Orchestra will 
be conducted by Alfred Wallen- 
stein during Benny’s assault on 
such classical favorites as Mendels- 
sohn’s Concert in E Minor for Vio- 
lin and Orchestra (First Movement) 
Opus 64, and Pablo de Sarasate’s 
Zigeunerweisen (Gypsy Airs(. 

Jack actually was a violinist as a 
child and in his embryonic days 
as an entertainer. Only circum- 
stances (unkindly referred to as a 
lack of talent by some) diverted 
hi minto the field of comedy. 


versity will be issued 


A BIG POWER PEACE PACT NOW! | | 


to be one of the longest novels in | 


| ments occurred between 3,500 and 


.| gree.” This culture, he added, was 


people produced long, narrow 


oe. , P| 

| David Platt's column will 

’ | tbe resumed tomorrow, °°. 
ts y 


stupidity and vicieusness of anti- 
Semitism that has yet been at- 
tempted in any art form. All of 
the artists and the craftsmen who 
collaborated to make the picture 
can take a deep pride in their ac- 
complishment: Even more effec- 
tive than the book Gentleman’s 
Agreement is a deeply moving 
film with a grave and important 


When 16-year-old Karen Des- 
landes, a high school student of 
Berkley, Michigan saw a revival of 
“Gentleman’s Agreement,” she 


found it hard to believe. The film 
tells the story of a- magazine writ- 
er, a Christian, who posed as a 
Jew for six months to study anti- 
Semitism and the attitude of peo- 
le about him. “I thought it far- 


name should make its owner un- 
wanted,” she said... “I thought 
things like that just don’t happen 
anymore.” | 

She decided to see for herself. 
Her father had recently given her 
a charm bracelet. When school- 
mates asked what the attachments. 
represented, Karen simply told 
them they were “Jewish symbols.” 

“I said nothing else,’ Karen ex-; 
plained. “I am of Scotch and 
French ancestry and attended a 
Berkley Protestant Church. But 
many of my friends immediately 
assumed I was Jewish, For six 
weeks, I let them think so. It was 
a different world.” | 

Girls who had long been friend- 
ly suddenly .became cold, aloof. 
“My social life suffered. People 
just ‘forgot’ to invite me to affairs. 
There was no one to walk home 
with from school and when there 
was stray companionship it was 


strained,” she said. 
o Q * 


Teenager's Expe 
In Anti-Semitism 


After six weeks, Karen felt she 
had learned enough to confirm the 
truth of “Gentleman's Agreement. 
She went to her speech teacher in 
Berkley High School, Ray Adler, 
and told him the whole story. Mr. 
Adler spoke to school officials who 
were at first astonished, then sym- 
pathetic to Karen’s plan. 

Together they arranged a full 
ideal assembly, heralded only as a 
BARP meeting. 

None of the students knew what 
was in store until after Karen was 
introduced. BARP, she explained, | 
stood for “Berkley Attacks Race 
Prejudice,” the reason why the as- ~ 
sembly had been called. Then she 
told them about her six weeks as 
a Jew. She told her schoolmates — 
how they had reacted, the gratiui- 
tous barbs she and her family had 
suffered. “What-caused this assort- 
ment of. reactions?” she asked. 
“Now I understand that prejudce 
is more than a‘ word in the dic- 
tionary. I understand how it warps 
and twists.” . 

When she finished her speech 
—a speech she later repeated be- 
fore several Rotary groups in the 
Berkley area—all of Karen’s friends 
and many strangers gathered about 
her in the auditorium. “Between 
our hugging and crying,” she said, 
“they asked me many questions. 
Most of all they asked: “But I 
didn’t do those horrible-things, did 
I? I couldn’t answer those unhap- 


Huntington Woods is a nearby 
well-to-do suburb which includes’ 
a Jewish commnuity. Karen and a 
friend were talking about their 
baby-sitting jobs; the- friend told| 
Karen about her rates. Karen said’ 


sneered, “that’s 
probably because you sit for your 
friends in Huntington Woods.” | 

Karen’s parents did not know 
about her experiment. But they 
did notice that, inexplicably, many | 
of their friends also seemed too) 
busy for social calls. They won-| 
dered about it. | 

“My small sister ran into rejec- 
tion fromm her friends, too. None 
of my family knew what I was do- 
ing and I didn't tell them.” Karen 


message for the people of Amer- 
ica »”? 


Said... 


A University Michigan arc- | 
haeologist told the American As- 


‘sociation for the Advancement of| 


| North America in three major pre-. 


historic movements. 


Prof. James B. Griffin, director | 
of the University’s Museum of 
Anthropology, said that the move- 


15,000 years ago. 

The first arrivals, a race of hunt- 
ers, brought with them distinctive 
techniques of working with fmt 
and other types of tools for hunt- 
ing animals, and for the gathering 
of plants for food. These methods, | 


he said, later spread across the: 
whole United States and produced. 
the American fluted blade culture. 
“We're fairly sure they were here | 
15,000 years ago.” 

Possibly these Siberians were the 
first men in North America, the 
professor suggested, although there 
is some evidence to indicate the 
presence of man about 9,000 years 
before they came. 


The second movement, about 
6,000. years ago, also. involved 
hunters. Their culture, said Prof. 
Griffin, spread across the Arctic 
areas, appearing in the United 
States “to a remarkably small de- 


characterized by new and differ- 
ent flint working techniques. The 


-—. 
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J 


Tells How Ea 


Cultures Came to America 


early pottery cultures in America 


either 


presented his comparison of Siber- 


rly Siberian 


knife blades and engraving imple- 
ments called burins. 
The third development came 


knife blade and burin culture,} 
Prof. Griffin explained, penetrating | 
the Great Lakes area about 3,500) 
years ago. This, said Prof. Griffin, 
was the beginning of the wood- 
land pottery tradition which later | 
spread throughout the United) 
States east of the great plains. He 
noted “striking similarities” among. 


and Siberia. 

The professor said the first Siber- 
ians could have reached America 
by crude watercraft or by 
an arctic land bridge which may 
have joined the. two _ continents 
15,000 or 20,000. years ago. 

He bases his conclusions on data 
gleaned from Russian anthropolo- 
gical publications dealing with 
central Siberia north of Mongolia 
and the Gobi desert. The professor 
emphasized that the similarities he 
notes are not so much in the fin- 
ished products, but in the tech- 
niques that went into making the 
products. For example, he said, 
copper culture Indians in what .ds 
now northern Michigan were mak- 
ing copies in copper of bone and 
stone tool types which can b 
traced back to Siberia. | 

Prof. Griffin, a former vice- 
president of the anthropology sec- 
tion of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 


ian and | 
paper at the AAS convention, 


American cultures ‘in a 


py and ashamed people while so 
full of sorrow. All I could do was 
suggest that they search their own 


souls.” 
—The ADL Bulletin, official 


organ of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith. 


Today's Best 


| -| Take a Giant Step, Ja 


Bets orn TV, 


Movies, Theatre 
TV ; 

Today—Garroway (4) 7 a.m. news 

Afternoon Show: Macbeth with 
Orson Welles (7) 1:50 

Matinee Theatre (4) 3. The Scan- 
dalous Priest by Frank and Doris 
Hursley (4) 3 

Mickey Mouse Club (7) 5 

Early Show: George Washington 
Slept Here with Jack Benny, Ann 
Sheridan, Charles Coburn, Percy 
Kilbride (2) 5:30 3 

News (2)7 | 

Million Dollar Movie (9) 7:30 and 
10. Spiral Stairéase—mystery 


Playhouse 90: Snow Shoes—original 


comedy by Bob Barbash (2) 
9:30 toll | : 
Night Beat—Wallace (5) 11. Guest: 
Tennis star Don Budge . 
Movie: You'll Never Get Rich 
(2) 11:15. Musical with Rita 
Hayworth, Fred Astaire, Bob 
Benchley 
RADIO | 
Mystery Classics WABC 7:30 
Conversation WRCA 8:3 0- 
At the UN WRCA 9:05 
MOVIES 


Friendly Persuasion, all RKO 
Houses | 

Magnificent Seven, 50th St. Guild 

Secrets of Life, Sutton 

Ten Commandments, Criterion 

Wee Geordie, Little. Carnegie 

Lust for Life, Plaza . 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux | 

Around the World in 80 Days, Ri- 
voli. ? 

Giant, Brookl n Fox 

Secrets of Life, Sutton, 

Solid Gold Cadillac & Storm Cen- 
ter, Brooklyn Paramount 

Seven Wonders of World—Cin- 
arama, Warner 

Private’s Progress, Jewel, Brooklyn 
and 72nd St: Playhouse, NYG, — 

DRAMA 


Saint Joan, Coronet 


Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 


Good Woman of Setzuan, Phoenix 
Candide, Martin Beck 

Long Day’s Journey Into Night; 

Helen Hayes ; 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
ae Tabies, Music Box 

Lil Abner, St. James 

The Apple Cart, Plymouth ah, 
Old Vic Company, Winter Garden | 


Ld 


BEE | of Culture; Engineer A. A. Via- 
see s4|/doiu, Chairman: of the Executive, 
“ ¢|Committee of ‘the Bucharest Peo- 
#|\ple’s Council (office corresponding 


-#81of some of the Bucharest theatres; 

ithe Chairman of the Federation of 

2 gl Jewish Communities of the Ru- 

: #imaniqn Peoples 

-¥ > eg) Chief Rabbi of the Jewish religious | 
‘og 22. \|denomination; outstandin 

2 ow \alities in the fields of culture and 

“4; Jart; and actor-members of the com- 

--:|panies of ‘the two Yiddish State 

-a|Theatres at Bucharest and Jashy. 


JUDY HOLLIDAY 


The Brooklyn Paramount has a topnotch double-bill this week: 
Solid Gold Cadillac with Judy Holliday and Storm Center, the anti- 
book burning film, with Bette Davis. Film Critic Dave Platt picked 
both of these Hollywood films for ‘The Worker's’ annual list of 


Ten Best. 


CHESS HIGHLIGHTS OF ‘56 


By RALPH CRANE ‘for of the U.S. Chess Federation. | 
The outstanding chess happen-| His indefatigable energy and great 
ings in our sve in 1956 were:|resourcefulness should stop the 
1. Participation for the first time | 1956 decline in federation mem-' 
by our students in recent interna-|bership and start it on an upward 
tional student competition, taking|climb. Among events he has al- 
eighth place in a field of sixteen|ready planned is the National Chess ' 
teams at, Uppsala, Sweden. Notable| Festival in which 5,000 games are) 
was William Lombardy’  per-{to be arranged in 1957 under the 
formance, outshining all other sec-| guidance of. Jose M. Calderon of 
ond board players. I hope he will’ New York City. | 
be represented again in June, 1957} 5. The U.S. Open championship 
at the World Students Tournament!at Oklahoma, City won by U.S. 
at Revkavik, Iceland. | champion A. B. Bisguier. | 
2. The phenomenal rise of the; 6. Frank R. Graves’ Mission to) 
prodigy Robert (Bobby) Fischer,|Moscow as U.S. delegate to the| 
thirteen years old. Defeating 12|Congress of the International Chess 
members of the Youth Age Greup! Federation. The U.S. Federation 
(ages 7 to 12) of the Yorktown! president brought back permission 
exhibition in November, 1955,|to organize in our country in 1958! 
Chess Club in a_ simultaneous the 13th World Team Tournament. 
Bobby went on to win the U:S.| 7. The winning of the Louisiana 
Junior Championship in July, 1956.' State Open championship by Mrs. 
In the third Rosenwald Trophy Irene Vines, making her a strong. 
tournament in October pitted;contender for the U.S. Women’s 
against masters, senior masters and!championship in 1957. 
a grandmaster, he tied for eighth} 8. Chess coverage by the grand 
place in a field of twelve, with H./old man of American chess, Her-' 
Seidman, Marshall Chess Club|mann Melms, 86 years old, who 
champion. In this tournament, he/still issues the American Chess 
won first prize for the best game,/ Bulletin and edits chess news reg- 
his brilliant win against Donald/|ularly in two New York City news- 
Byrne, fourth ranking U. S. player.| papers. ) 

3. Samuel Reshevsky’s winning! 9. Issuance of chess bgoks, 
of the third Rosenwald Trophy;among them: “The Official ‘Blue’ 
tournament organized by the Amer-| Book and Encyclopedia of Chess 
ican Chess Foundation. Winner of|by Kenneth Harkness; “The Mac- 
the First Rosenwald, he dropped Millan Handbook of Chess” by I.) 
to third in the Second behind co-| A. Horowitz and Fred Reinfeld; 
winners Arthur B. Bisguier and and “How to Play Chess Like a 
Larry Evans. Reshevsky is still tops., Champion” by Fred Reinfeld. 
But he engaged in no interna- }~ 10. Any other event or events 
tional competition in 1956, choos-' which I have omitted and which 
ing not to participate in the Alek-! you think important. 
hine Memorial Tournament in Mos-| I greet you at the New Year 
cow and calling off his 24-game with this, my 100th contribution on 
match against David Bronstein. chess to the Daily ‘Worker. May 

4. The appointment of George! 1957 be a happy chess year: for all 
Koltanowski as tournament direc-'of you! 


_ — 


’ 


S 


LRA shows also how increasing 
“defense” costs and cold war spend-} 
ing plans are being prepared to 
block tax cuts. At the same time 
average. take-home pay of workers 
after taxes are well: below family 
budget standards, 


Carnovsky ‘Signs Up 


For Shakespeare 

Morris Carnovsky has joined the 
cast of “Measure for Measure” 
and “Taming of the Shrew” which 
the American Shakespeare Festiva! 
Company will present at the 
Phoenix Theatre beginning Jan. 22. 
Already signed.up for the two 
productions are Nina Foch, Arnold 
Moss, Hiram Sherman and Leon 
Janney. 


To See Revere 


Economic Notes 


The capital investment boom of 
the last few years is expected to 
slow down in 1957, Labor Research 
- Association points out in its Janu- 
ary Economic Notes. 

Recent rises in capital spending 
were based on new plant and equip- 
ment programs authorized in 1955 
or‘early 1956. Even the optimistic 
surveys of the government and 
McGraw Hill economisg suggest a 
physical volume rise of only about 
3 percent in 1957. Higher interest 
rates and other factors are likely 
to turn this possible rise into a 
decline. ° 

Other articles in the current 
Economic Notes cover the general 
outlook for recession in 1957, the 
slackening in retail sales, the rise 
in consumer debts and the further 
advances in eonsumer prices. A{ BOSTON-—The home of patriot 
separate piece deals with the de-| Paul Revere is the No. 1 attraction 
clining rate of rise in productivity|for sightseers visiting Boston, a 


Yep 


ja 10-day festival that was also 


‘technica 


‘Sis. 


trying to move in where the British 


‘Side Amnesty Club. There is $180 


from 


}Boro Park, New Year's Eve Party, 


~~ 
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Celebrate 80th 
Year of Yiddish _ - 


Theatre in Rumania 
BUCHAREST.—The 80th anni- 


versary of the foundation of the : enactment of the strongest possible 
first Yiddish theatre in Rumania 


| Civil rights legislation in the com- 

was celebrated in Bucharest with; ing Congress. 
“We ask and pray that the same 
marked by the dedication ceremo-' Christian principles and Divine 

a ee ee the | Guidance be invoked by you at this 
—. , g time, in a positive and renewed 
Yiddish State Theatre. Declaration of Freedom for citizens 

The opening of the 10-day fes-: of the U. S. 
tival by Ion Pas, Deputy Minister} “We hope that such a declara- 
tion—or Manifesto for Freedom— 
will rival, in importance, language 
and spirit, the Magna Carta, the 
Declaration of Independence and 
the great world documents of all 
time.” : 


Among the delegates today were 
five bishops, and a- number of 
Southern Negro ministers who are 
leading the campaigns against bus 
segregation. Among the latter were 
PersOn-'the Rev. F. L.  Shuttlesworth, 
‘Birmingham leader whose home 


(Continued from Page 1) 
strengthen the fabric of our denioc- 
racy through the introduction and 


to that of Mayor);: representatives, 


Republic; the 


Civil Rights ‘FLORIDA 


ea 


. (Continued from Page 1) 
to remove the segregation boards. 


At Tuscaloosa, The Rev. W. B. 
Sheeley, Negro Baptist minister, 


ship” group which will press “for 
all the rights and privileges of 
American citizenship.” . 

In Birmingham, city officials 
said they would ask for a postpone- 
ment tomorrow when the cases of 
22 Negroes comes up for trial on 
charges of violating local Jimcrow 
laws on buses. | 

It was reported the city might 
decide to prosecute only on dis- 
orderly conduct charges or drop 
the cases entirely to prevent an 
early Federal court decision. 


In Montgomery, Ala., where the 
U. S. Supreme Court ordered an 


end to segregated seafing, a cur-. 


few on night bus operations was 
extended until Jan. 8. The city also 
voted to hire 20 Additional police- 
men. 


was bombed recently, and the Rev. 
| Williams Holmes Borders of At- 
lanta. Rev. Borders reported that 
an organization, had been formed 
in his city of ministers and other! 
|professional persons to challenge 
‘bus segregation there. 

The church sessions of the con- 
ference emphasized the leadership 
being played by Negro ministers 
in the fight against discrimination 
and for civil rights. The Rev. 
Borders declared that “the Negro 
ministers must take up the fight 
against the sin in high places”.! 
This, was the theme of a number 


The Festival was also attended 
by a visiting delegation of the 
General Consistory of the Jews of 
the People’s Republic of Bulgaria. 

The festivities were opened with 
an address by Steliana Nastasesou, 
Vice Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Bucharest Peo- 
ple’s Council. Theatre artist Isac 
Havis followed with an address 
expressing. the gratitude of the 
Yiddish theatre collective and all 
the Jewish ple of Rumania for 


the new building the Yiddish State = m, 
Theatre eC as a gift from the of ministers including Rev. William 


People’s Democratic state. ThetH. Jernagin of Washington’s Mt: 


, Pe ary : «1, +h,| Carmel Baptist Church, and the} 
new building is supplied with the Rey Shisdsledeiae — 


most modern stage and equipment, 
including dressing rooms, work-| The Rev. Shuttlesworth said in 
shops,‘ offices and halls and all!a private conversation: “There will 
necessary facilities for the artists, be some civil rights laws this year. 
staff and administrative| There will be a lot of people out 
personnel and splendid accomoda-' of office.” or 
tions for the nerng | According to Rev. Borders, At- 
F. F. Auerbach, Director of the|Janta Negroes will begin: one day 
Yiddish State Theatre, spoke a! pai week to sit unsegregated on 
the progressive tradition of the the local buses. The action, Rev.| 
Yiddish theatre and emphasized) Borders reported, will be taken ex- 
the flourishing of the Yiddish thea- clusively by the Negro ministers, 
tre during the years of the Ru-'to be followed by ranks of other 
manian Aye ty Republic. _ jjeading Negroes. 
B _ rg ry mate Theatre Pe Rev. Borders told the group he 
ucharest and jashi now enjoy would be the first to sit unsegre- 
same rights and receive the same’ gated on the buses. He said he 


, seamen ao - Pe would board the bus with his Bible, 
a oe a ore *lturned to Psalms, and would read 


Hungarian and German theatres Se tas eid : 


f R ia. 
selec ang “If I'm struck,” he declared, “I 


A D MIT will not strike back. I will continue 


to read my Bible. And if. I am 
heated too hot by blows I will &0| 

(Continued from Page 2) 
gin to deal with the real situation 


on my knees with my Bible and 
in-the Middle East. says: 


pray. 

Also The ministers statement was 

“It is dangerously Pee to| greeted by the others assembled 
elevate a restatement of the obvi- 

ous to the status of a _ historic 


with applause, “amens”, and “Yes,' 
‘doctrine,’ or to represerit as a bold, 


yes!” 
new departure what is really a 


Minister after minister asserted 
that if the NAACP is outlawed in 
rather cautious change in empha- 


a,number of Southern states the 
ministers would carry on the fight 
because, as they put it, “they can't 
outlaw the church and drive it 
underground.” 


It was also indicated that the 
! movement, which began in Mont- 

A real Middle Eastern settlement gomery under the leadership of the 
requires the repudiation of the Eis-| Rey. Martin Luther King, Jr. is 
enhower Doctrine just as a Euro- spreading from city to city through- 
pean settlement depends on re- out the Southern area. There was 
pudiating the Truman Doctrine. 


Fund Appeal 


(Continued from Page 1) 
bers and friends of the Upper West 


Neither, of course, says in so. 
many words what they demonstrate 
by implication—that Eisenhower is 


and French have been eliminated. 


their determination to lead their. 
people to a complete victory over 


—_—- 


| IN LOVING MEMORY 
OF MY BELOVED 

~ COMRADE AND 
HUSBAND - 


SAM 
HALL 


' Died January 3, 1954 


a group of professional 
friends; $60 from these wonderful 
people in Wisconsin. A ego 
Day group sent along $12; it had 
earlier sent in $25 which was not 
acknowledged. We also failed to 
acknowledge $46 sent by the Pros- 
pect area in the Bronx more than 


a week ago. 
Others included: 


Dressmaker, $2; Sophie, New York, $10; 
New Orleans, $1; Friend, $10; J. G., New) 
York, va Bookshop, $5;, Lawrence, N.Y., $1; 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 3%; Park Slope, 
Brooklyn, $35; PRN, $2; Mansfield, O., 
$5; Milwaukee, $5; Roxbury, Mass. 325; 
Jersey City, $10; Youngstown, O., $10; 
..-..—yn, 910; SG, Brooklyn, 35; New 
York Artist to Dave Piatt, $10; two Brook- 
lyn Pinoche players, $5; PS, Bronx, $2; 


—SYLVIA 


; it a P 
‘ 43 oe it 


$23; 
PD New York, $25; Princeton, N, J.,) 3; 


in U. S. manufacturing industries. taxicab company’s survey showed. 


M 
\ 


GA, Manhattan, $10, | 1 


unanimity among the ministers on| 


New Orleans Cop 


Shoots Negro on Bus 


NEW- ORLEANS, Jan. 2.—A 
policeman shot a Negro passenger 
on a crowded bus here today after 
the passengers pulled down two 
segregated seating signs and threw 
them out the window. Patrolman 
Frank Lovoi shot Frank Jones, 24, 
in the back. Jones was rushed to 
Charity Hospitai, where he was 
given a 50-50 chance to live. 

Jones was shot through the 
spine and the bullet lodged in his 
back. He was booked on charges 
of attempted murder ‘of two of- 
ficers, including the one who shot 
him, and with attempted robbery 
of the bus driver, Lloyd Alexander, 
56. 

At Charity Hospital, Jones deni- 
ed he had a knife and. he denied 
the bus driver’s story that he tried 
to rob him. . : 

GREENVILLE, Miss., Jan. 2.— 
Two Negroes charged today that 
jailers beat them with a leather 
strap while they were being held. 
on suspicion of burglary. The Ne- 
groes are in Greenville general hos- 
pital. They are Jesse L. Thornton, 
40, a jet mechanic employed at 
Greenville Air Force Base, and 


David Calhoun, 46, a farm worker. © 


segregation in all of its forms. 


They all agreed with Rev. 
Borders that if a Negro minister 


-wasn't ready to lead his people in 


the type of campaign being carried 


and Tallahassee, Fla., that he has 
lost the power of prophecy, and 
“he. had better turn in his creden- 
tials to God.” - 


Map Fight . 
On Filibuster 


House Democrats at a caucus 
picked Sam Rayburn again as 
their cheice for Speaker. They also 
reelected. Rep. John W. McCor- 
mack as Democrati¢ leader. 

Senator Clinton P. Anderson 
(D-NM) announced after a strategy 
session of the bi-partisan anti- 
filibuster group that a ski-member 
subcommittee will meet with Vice- 
President Nixon and Senate Re- 


publiéan and Democratic leaders. 


whet On? 


Coming 

WHAT HAPPENED in Hungary? Dis- 
cussion by Herbert Aptheker on Sunday, 
Jan. 6, 8:30 p.m. Based on careful study 
of history of Hungary, this lecture will 
try to explain the recent developments 
and offer some conclusions for Americans, 


Brooklyn. 


Classified Ads 


HI-FI TWIN SPEAKER PHONOGRAPH 3 
speeds with G.E. Reluctance Cartridge. 
$69.95. value. SPEC. $39.5. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. . ¢ & 
14th Sts.) GR 3-7819. Ofe hour Iree 
parking. : 


—" 


MOVING AND STORAGE > 


—— | 


service, | — 
ical. Budges Moysre-CH SSM. 


- BPMOVING, storage, long * : 


said he has organized a “fellow- | 


out in Montgomery, Birmingham | 


Brighton Center, 3200 Coney Island Ave, — 


"ale 


I iad 940s, and, he,. had no ‘ight; 


' 


New York, Tharsday, , January 3, 1957 
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Big Teri Too-Much, TCU Too Versatile, Baylor Player Apologizes 


- Herald: 


LOS A 


ference. 

lowa, a perennial weak sister in. 
the Big Ten, provided the clinch- 
er yesterday with that 35 - 19 
slaughter of Oregon State in the 
Rose Bowl. 

Even the scribes are getting 
bored with the monotony with 
whieh the Big Ten mops up the 
PCC in the post-season classic. 


“this was the 11th year of the 
pact between ‘the two conferences 
—and the ease with which Iowa 
mopped up: Oregon State only ac- 
centuated the fact that the Big: 
Ten has won 10 times. 

Heré are a few sample “leads” 
on local stories: 

“An old and hallowed ritual— 
the plastering of the Coast by the 
Big Ten in the Rose Bowl—was 
performed in the rich tradition of 
its honorable ancestors yesterday 


" wrote Mel Durslag in the Los! 


Angeles Examiner. 

Writing in the same newspaper, 
Morton Moss said: “Iowa engag- 
ed in its last hard workout before 
the opening of Big Ten springfoot- 
ball practice. . . 

An eight-column beninee in the 
Los Angeles Mirror-News | said: 


“It gets easier all the time for the’ 


Big Ten.” 


Wiltred Smith, sports editor of | 


the Chicago Tribune, writing in 
the Los Angeles Times, said: 

“The annual story from the mid- 
west swept through the Rose Bowl 
on schedule. M.” 

Said Louis Duino, sports editor 
of the S$ san Jose (Calif) Mercury- 
“It all boils down to the 
We shouldn't be 
Ten. The PCC 


same old answer. 
playing the Big 
oughta quit.” 

And so it went. 

In the 11 games played in the 
series, the Big Ten has scored 287 
points to a lowly 121 by the Pa- 
cific Coast teams. 

Most observers blamed _yester- 
day’s debacle on sloppy tackling 
on the part of the Beavers. 

While they lauded the fine per- 
formance of Ken  Ploen, Iowa | 
quarterback, they were quick to 
point out that the Hawkeyes were 
not a great football team—not up 
to the usual Big Ten standard. 

Prior to the lave of the Big Ten 
pact, the Pacific Coast conference 
was in the habit of slaughtering its 
New Years Day guest. In thnse 
days the likes of Tennessee, Duke, 
Nebraska, Pitt, Columbia, Geor- 
gia Tech, and Alabama made the 
New Years Day pilgrimage and 
were the sacrificial goats. 

And the Pacific Coast confer- 
ence: football teams held a record 
of 15 wins, 10 losses and three 
ties. 

Now the over-all Rose Bowl 


+respectively, to keep Syracuse's. de- 


Aftermath of the Bowls 


| ANGELES, Jan. 2.—It took a long time to convince em, but even the most 
rabid boosters of West Coast football had t admit today that the Big Ten: packs more} 
power, powder and pulverizing ability on the gridiron than does the Pacific Coast con- 


record is: Visiting teams 20 wins, 
PCC teams 16 wins, three ties. 

DALLAS, : Tex., Jan. 2—Versa- 
tility won out over sheér power 
football in the Cotton Bow! yester- 
day when Texas Christian squeezed 
out a 28-27 victory over ground- 
conscious Syracuse. 

Syracuse nearly doubled - TCU's 
output on the ground, but the 
Frogs had the passing attack and 
Syracuse didn't. 

“When you play against runners: 
as good as (Jimmy) Swink and 
(Buddy) Dike, it’s awfully hard sla 
stop a fine passer like (Chuck) 
Curtis,” Syracuse _ all- American 
halfback Jimmy Brown commented 
in his dressing room post mortem. | 

Swink..and Dike didnt come) 
close to challenging Brown as a 
ball carrier in front of the 68,000 
fans in the Cotton Bowl for the big) 
(saan Negro ace -churned his 


fine footballer.” 


tough, 


a 


“With that momentum, 


” he adde. 


NEW ORLEANS, Jan. 2.—Bay- 
lor fullback Larry Hickman apolog- 
ized today at the bedside of Ten- 
nesee’s Bruce Burnham for the kick 
in the head which sent the Vol 
guard to the hospital with a minor 
concussion and a broken nose. 

Burnham was released from the 
hospital at 11 a.m. to leave for Ten- 
nessee. 

The incident occurred in the 
third period of the Sugar Bow! 
game, which ~~ ‘lor won, 13-7. 

The 21-year-old Texan who_re- 
morsefully wept at the end of the 
game, today praised Burnham, who 
' was still shaken, but looking cheer- 
ful. 

“He's an awfully great sport,” 
Hickman said, “it seemed like he 


he’s 


PASADENA, Calif., Jan. 2.— 
The lowa Hawkeyes, in a pre- 
game pledge, dedicated their 
Rose Bow! effort today to a deid 


comrade from last year's team— 
and that built the morale which 
over 


| brought a 35-19 victory 
Oregon State. 
“We pledged the game to Cal 


Jones, our All-America lineman 
eae 


IOWA DEDICATED VICTORY TO JONES 


YY 


from last year, who was killed in 
that Canadian plane crash.a few 
weeks ago,” said head coach 
Forest Evashevski. 

“Then we took a vote and ¢ - 
cided to send the game ball to 
Cal's mother at Steubenville, 
Ohio. With that in the back of | 
the boys’ minds, they went. out | 
on the field to play their best 
game of the year. 


1 way 132 vards in 26 carries and 


tacked on 96 more vital yards on 
kickoff returns to win the plaudits! 
of the sports writers as the game's: 
outstanding back. 

But, Swink and: Dike ran—and 
gained enough—41 and 54 yards, 


| 


fense so honest that Curtis hit 12 
of 15 passes for 174 yards and two 
aciliowns. 

It was an about-face from the 
usual procedure where teams use 
the pass to keep the defenses) 
spread for running plays. 

“TCU didn’t outhit us,” Syracuse 
coach Ben Schwartzwalder said, 
“but the mistakes’ we made hurt 
‘us. You can’t afford to give that 
ball away as many times as we 
did. TCU was awfully hard to stop 
when they had that football.” 

Syracuse lost thre fumbles and 
one intercepted pass—and TCU 
turned each one i these mistakes 
into touchdowns. 

TCU coach Abe Martin wouldn't 
single out any of his players but, 


mindful a of : pre- game re- 
ports that his kids weren't up for 


the game, said: 

“They all tried. That’s the im- 
portant ,thing. ” 
, Martin praised Brown aS a real, 


| 


——-— ——e_-_ 


Louis to Appeal 
Seizure in Court 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—Joe 


will appeal a ruling that the former heavyweight boxing 
champion must turn over a $66,000 trust fi fund to the govern- 


ment. Attorney Aaron Payne said 


the decision, handed down by the! 


U. S. Tax Court last month, will 
be challenged in the U. S. Circuit 


Court of Appeals here. 


The Tax Court held .that- Louis! 
Internal 


already was in debt to the govern- 


Louis’ lawyer said today he 


ee eee LT 


Payne contended that’ Marva 
Trotter, Louis’ ex-wife, put up a 
large pote of the money for the 
trust fun | 

A hearing has been set by. the 


Revenue Service here 


ment when he set up the trust fund) 
for his two children in the late 


Monday to determine whether gov- 
ernment claims against Louis for 
current . taxes ‘can 


a 


ivert tlle money... 


eompromise basis. « 


| while scrambling to his feet follow-| 


roads and we've got to help him. 
Just let him cry it out.” 


New Orleans, he told reporters, “I 
feel fine. And I’m ready to go 
home.” 


4 


settled ona) ist Roosevelt. Ward, Jr.).. 


om 


didn’t have any hard feelings at 
all. 7 


Sitting up in bed, Burnham, a, 
5-10, 190-poundér, and his. wife, 
Katie, chatted with Hickman. | 

Hickman made a public apology 
at a post-game party. He asked) 
Tennessee and Baylor to forgive 
him. 

“{ couldn’t be more sorry,” 
said. } 

Burnham 


he, 


was kicked in head. 
ing a pass attempt by All-America 
Johnny Majors. 

Mrs. Burnham, who showed 
strain from worry over her hus-| 
band’s injury, did not outright ac- 
cept Hickman’s apology, but she 
apparently was touched by Hick-! 
man’s hospital visit. 

“Hickman. feels pretty sorry for 
it all,” she said, “but I think it’s! 
going to be pretty hard for him to 
live it down.” 

The Touro i nfirmary, 
Burnham was treated, said the 
switchboard was swamped with) 
more than 100 calls shortly after | 
the game. 

Shortly after the game, Hickman 
was approached by reporters who 

The Touro infirmary, where 
cident. 

“Mister . . .” he started to say.) 
He then burst into tears. 

Baylor All-American Bill Glass, 
a ministerial student, tried to com- 
fort. Hickman. 

“Fellers,” Glass said, “Let Larry 
be with himself. He’s at the cross- 


where 


As Burnham prepared to leave 


+ ae 


(This edition went to press : 
too. early for coverage of the 
Robinson-Fullmer fight “last 
night. Watch Friday’s paper for 
comments, impressions, etc., on 
the bout, given by sports column- : 


it; 
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— by roosevelt ward Tee 
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Holiday Logjam 


THE HOLIDAY sports traffic was so <oml until this. corner 
couldn’t get around to a few noteworthy items—especially. that: of- 
ficial confirmation of what everyone has known for ages, that the 
New York Athletic Club boldly, arrogantly and contemptuously 
maintains a no Negroes and no Jews policy. 

Mavor Wagner, himself a 1aember' of the club of the -elite pom 
well-fed, appointed the Commission on Intergroup Relations, a city 
agency, to investigate bitter charges hurled at the club by City 
C ouncilman Earl Brown last year. At that time, Brown scorched 
fellow City councilmen and city. hall newsmen for scheduling their 
annual joint outing at Travers Island, owned by the biased Atheltic 
Club. Brown said holding the outing there was an affront to him- 
self, and other minoritY group members of the council and an insult 
to citizens -of New York. 

The Intergroup Commission substantiated Brown’s charges that 
the club “discriminates against Negroes and Jews on its track team 
because of their religion and race. In a letter to Council President 
Abe Stark, Committee Chairman Herbert Bayard Swope said M. M, 
Soubrian, president of the Athletic Club, was. cullieadd aaa twice of- 
fered a chance to correct or revise statements by officials of the Club 
that there were no Negroes or Jewish athletes on its team. “He has 
chosen to date to let it stand,” Swope declared. 

The Intergroup Commission recommended that city ‘officials 
discontinue their use of the Athletic Club facilities for any public- 
sponsored occasion, until the club “makes known to us the existence 
of a policy of non- discrimination based on race or religion.” 

It suggested that the city review its relations with the club to 
determine whether the city provides the club with “any official 
accommodations or facilities, and discontinue any such privileges, 
if they exist.’ 


yo 


THE Athletic Club seems determined to prove that Mississippi 
doesn't hold a monopoly on biased attitudes. There’s nothing new 
in disclosing the Club’s reprehensible practices, but the fact that a 
city agency has officially confirmed and condemned this odious 
prejudice should he cause for some changes. 


IT’S. rather ironic that the “Athletic Club is so solicitious te 
recently arrived Hungarian athletes who are being put up at the 
club, etc., but finds it so difficult to let some natives taste a little 
democracy. 

. 

THAT Syracuse loss in the Cotton Bowl was a real tough one, 
If you were watching your video screen during the last quarter when 
TCU back Jimmy Swink was almost caught behind his own goal line 
but wriggled out to his one yard line... . did the. thought strike 
you how different the outcome might have been. If Syracuse tacklers 
had ‘succeeded in smothering abs behind his chalk line, the 
| Orange men avould have picked up 2 points and possibly went on to 
win by a one-point margin via the touchdowm and extrapoint they 
scored later. In my opinion this play was as important as the blocked 
Syracuse extra point. 

Ah, Well. 

Even so, the Or: angemen, in losing, picked up a lot of prestige 
for themselves and the East, and made up for that horrendous 61-6 
shellacking they suffered in the 1953 Orange Bowl at the hands of 
Alabama. 

* 

IF the Cotton, Orange, Rose, Turkey or any other Bowl has 
ever witnessed any thing resembling the one-man show put on by 
Jimmy Brown of Syracuse .. . you've got to convince me, | 

The Manhasset marvel did everything except construct a new 
stadium, He scored three touchdowns, kicked three out of four extra | 
points, kicked off, passed to set up one of the scores and romped 
through the TCU line like a rampaging bronco that Texans thought 
they possessed exclusively. After watching the future Cleveland 
Brown star perform, I wasn't surprised that he didn’t lug the water 
bucket on the field for thirsty mates. 

But, as magnificent as Brown was, Syracuse's fine performance 
was a sterling team effort from start to finish. : 

| * 

IF you haven't noticed yet—don't... 
picking is any indication of what the future holds, 
year. 

I couldn't even improve on my start-of-the-year Bowl picks one 
year ago, coming up' with identical results again—1 right and 3 wrong. 
For my sole suceess—thanks to the Big Ten always helping me out. 
Last year Michigan State saved me from a blanking; this time Iowa 
did, even making it a little easier than State which eked a last sec- 
ond victory against UCLA in ASOS. 


but if my first of the year 
I'm in for a rough 


NOW that pro football has laid down to rest... . except for 
their own “Bowl clashes . . . thought you might be interested in ,; 
UP’s All-Pro picks. | 

The Champion Giants and the runner-up Bears dominated 
the first offensive and defensive squads, filling nine of the 22 spots, 
New York led with 5 land the Bears 4. 

The Giants. placed Rosy Brown, tackle and F a Gifford, back, 
on the offensive squad and Andy Robusetelli, end, Rosy Grier, 
tackle and Tunnell, back, on the defensive platoon. 

End Harlon Hill, fullback Rick Casares and guard Stan Jones * 
made the offensive team for the Bears and middle guard Bill George 
placed on defense. 

Bill Howton Grenbay end, Lou Creekmy Detroit tackle; Bill 
Stanfel, Washington. guard; Charley Ane, Detroit center; Bobby 
Layne, Detroit quarterback; and Ollie ‘Matson, ‘Cardinal back, 
rounded out the-offensive team. 

Gene Brito, Washington end; Ernie Stautner, Pittsbuegh tackle; 
Joe Schmidt, Detroit linebacker; Chuck Bednarik, Philadelphia. line- 
backer; Dick Lane, Cardinal halfback; Jack Christiansén, Detroit 
back; and Bobby Dillon, Greenbay back; won other places on the 
defensive unit. 

Just glancing through the first-and second team choices seems 
to show how difficult i it is for rovkies among the pros. Second team 
icks pe ye of Clevleand and;Caroline of the Bears appears to 
e the only rookies amang the first 44, although I would have per- 
_gonally: found room for the senational Lenny Moore of Baltimore. 

What's that?.. ....No!- Meadows did not make ith 


